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HISTORICAL  NOTES  OF  THE 
CROMBIE  STREET  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Irving  Kinsman  Annable. 

A  century  ago  personal  opinion  was  set  and  decided,  — 
very  set,  and  very  decided.  Churches  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations  hardly  recognized  each  other  —  the  Evangelical 
churches  looked  upon  the  Liberal  ones  as  hardly  better 
than  heathen.  And  the  same  feeling  was  carried  into 
personal  and  business  affairs. 

An  illustration  of  this  set  and  decided  feeling  occurred 
in  our  own  church  in  1835.  Our  pastor  exchanged  pul¬ 
pits  for  one  Sunday  with  the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church,  who  was  of  pronounced  pro-slavery  opinion,  with¬ 
out  giving  previous  notice  of  the  exchange  to  our  congre¬ 
gation.  When  Dr.  Worcester  entered  our  pulpit  one  of 
our  members,  who  had  strong  anti-slavery  views,  imme¬ 
diately  arose  from  his  pew  and  left  the  church  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  plainly  show  his  displeasure.  This  inci¬ 
dent  caused  quite  a  lot  of  excitement,  which  required 
two  business  meetings  to  discuss  before  it  quieted  down. 

Where  such  set  and  decided  opinions  were  prevalent  it 
is  not  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
members  of  a  church  to  have  differences  of  opinion  among 
themselves.  Church  government  then  was  all  under  the 
old  plan  of  two  bodies,  the  Church  itself  and  the  Propri¬ 
etors  who  owned  the  church  building,  and  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  business  affairs  of  the  church. 

In  the  church  on  Howard  Street  the  members  of  the 
church  were  largely  of  one  point  of  view  and  the  Pro- 
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prietors  largely  of  an  opposite  view,  and  though  they 
had  called  for  advice  and  assistance  from  the  neighboring 
churches  of  our  denomination  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  so  decided  to  accept  the  advice  of 
the  last  council  that  they  called,  and  separate.  Rev. 
William  Williams,  who  had  been  pastor  for  ten  years, 
presented  his  resignation  and  he  and  his  friends  went 
their  way. 

The  Howard  Street  Church  was  organized  in  1804  by 
a  group  who  left  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Their  records 
are  not  available,  possibly  lost  or  destroyed  when  the 
church  dissolved  in  1868.  However,  a  copy  of  part  of 
their  records  survives  and  tells  us  that  in  1828  there  was 
serious  dissension  in  the  church  which  apparently  grew 
worse  until  the  separation  in  1832.  What  caused  the 
dissension  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Some  years  later  a 
member  of  this  church  wrote  that  the  older  people  in  the 
church  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  difficulty 
refused  to  say  anything  about  it.  Some  people  of  a  later 
generation  have  thought  that  it  may  have  ^en  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  that  caused  the  trouble,  but  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  not  been  brought  before  the  public  in  1828  as 
Garrison  presented  it  a  few  years  later,  and  more  con¬ 
vincingly,  we  find  that  only  a  few  years  afterward  both 
Howard  Street  Church  and  the  Crombie  Street  Church 
were  decidedly  anti-slavery;  we  must  conclude  that  the 
source  of  the  trouble  was  elsewhere. 

The  meeting  of  the  Howard  Street  Church  which  ended 
in  the  resignation  of  Rev.  William  Williams  and  139 
other  members  of  that  church  (probably  nearly  half  its 
membership)  was  held  on  February  16,  1832,  and  he  and 
his  followers  immediately  made  plans  for  the  future.  In 
the  Salem  Observer,  which  was  published  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  we  read  the  following  notice: — 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  this  town 
has  at  his  request  been  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Howard  Street  Religious  Society;  and  that  many  of  his 
friends  wishing  to  secure  his  continued  pastoral  services 
intend  forming  a  new  religious  society  under  his  ministry, — 
and  that  they  intend  to  meet  for  the  present  in  the  Lyceum. 
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We  are  requested  to  state  that  there  will  be  public  religious 
services  at  the  Lyceum  tomorrow. 

Besides  the  139  members  of  the  Howard  Street  Church 
who  followed  Bev.  Mr.  Williams  there  were  77  or  more 
regular  attendants  who  were  not  members  of  the  church. 

The  Lyceum,  organized  a  few  years  before,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  popular  and  able  lecturers  to  Salem,  had 
a  hall  on  Church  Street  next  to  the  corner  of  Washington 
Street.  The  spot  is  now  occupied  by  a  brick  building, 
but  when  the  old  wooden  building  was  taken  down  the 
roof  was  found  to  be  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was 
supported  on  posts  while  the  new  walls  were  being  erected, 
and  the  roof  that  sheltered  our  predecessors  is  now  pro¬ 
tecting  the  present  building. 

In  this  hall  the  small  and  low  platform  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  side,  with  ante-rooms  at  the  right  and 
left.  The  seats  were  pews,  not  single  seats,  and  rose  in 
semi-circular  form  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  room, 
so  that  the  audience  coming  in  from  the  street  had  to 
climb  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  go  down  the  steps  in  the 
aisles  to  their  seats.  However,  every  seat  had  a  good  view 
of  the  speaker  on  the  platform  and  the  acoustic  properties 
were  good.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  gave  the  first  public  demonstration  of  the  telephone, 
in  1876.  Preaching  services  and  Sunday  School  were  held 
in  Lyceum  Hall  regularly  for  some  months,  while  they 
were  preparing  a  permanent  church  home,  and  the  church 
temporarily  took  the  name  of  the  “Lyceum  Society.” 

Meetings  preliminary  to  forming  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  were  held  in  Washington  Hall,  on  Washington 
Street  (or  Court  Street  as  it  was  then  called)  and  at  a 
meeting  on  April  23rd  they  voted  to  organize  the  church 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  the  second  day  of  the 
month.  On  that  day  the  deliberation  of  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Council,  made  up  of  pastors  and  delegates  from 
neighboring  churches  of  our  denomination,  lasted  so  long 
that  they  decided  to  adjourn  until  the  next  day.  On  com¬ 
ing  together  that  morning  they  found  Lyceum  Hall  too 
cold  for  comfort,  so  they  adjourned  to  Washington  Hall, 
where  they  finished  their  deliberations  and  held  the  pub- 
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lie  service  completing  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
Thursday,  May  3,  1832. 

Washington  Hall,  where  our  church  was  organized  was 
on  the  third  story  of  the  building  next  south  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  City  Hall  (the  City  Hall  was  not  built  until  five  years 
after  the  church  was  organized).  It  was  a  fair-sized  hall, 
heated  by  four  fireplaces,  with  a  musicians’  gallery  in 
the  middle  of  one  side.  The  woodwork  was  finely  carved. 
It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  room  in  1832.  In  its  later 
years  it  was  used  as  a  store  room  by  a  furniture  dealer 
who  was  a  member  of  this  church.  On  May  8th  they 
formally  adopted  the  name  of  the  “Hew  Congregational 
Church”  and  in  September  this  was  changed  to  “Crombie 
Street  Church.” 

When  looking  for  a  permanent  home  they  found  that 
the  building  of  the  Salem  Theatre,  on  Crombie  Street, 
could  be  bought  and  they  promptly  proceeded  to  remodel 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Preliminary  talks 
before  the  purchase  of  the  building  were  held  in  the  office 
of  Rufus  Choate,  the  famous  lawyer  for  whom  the  Choate 
Room  is  named. 

The  church  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  the  present 
body  of  the  church  —  the  vestry,  now  the  Williams  Room, 
was  not  added  until  1851.  The  church  was  one  high- 
studded  room,  not  the  present  two-story  arrangement  that 
came  after  the  fire  of  1934.  The  building  was  designed 
l>y  McIntyre,  the  architect  of  so  many  of  the  beautiful 
houses  of  that  time.  The  entrances  were  as  at  present, 
and  the  pulpit  was  in  the  western  (street)  end,  between 
the  entrances.  Small  galleries  were  at  either  side  of  the 
jtulpit,  over  the  entrances.  People  coming  in  faced  the 
audience  —  a  just  punishment  for  late  comers.  On  the 
wall  over  the  pulpit  was  incribed  — 

LOVE  THE  TRUTH  AND  PEACE 

—  advice  that  may  have  been  inspired  by  past  difficulties, 
but  which  has  been  successfully  followed  here  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  seats  rose  in  a  gradual  incline  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  possibly  due  to  the  floor  having  been 
built  that  way  for  the  theatre.  There  were  138  pews. 
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each  seating  five  persons  comfortably  —  twenty  of  these 
pews,  the  back  center  ones,  were  reserved  for  the  “Sing¬ 
ing  seats.” 

Adjoining  the  church  property,  on  the  corner  of  Crom- 
bie  and  Essex  Streets,  was  the  Salem  Hotel,  or  Tavern. 
The  land  now  occupied  by  the  Williams  Room  was  a  liv¬ 
ery  stable,  and  the  passage  adjoining  the  church  was  a 
right  of  way  for  this  stable. 

In  November  the  new  church  building  was  dedicated 
and  Rev.  William  Williams  was  formally  installed  as  pas¬ 
tor.  The  account  of  the  Council  called  for  the  dedication 
and  installation  tells  us  that  they  “assembled  at  the  Salem 
Hotel  at  the  hour  appointed  and  after  the  usual  prelimi¬ 
nary  proceedings  repaired  to  the  Meeting  House  in  Crom- 
bie  Street.”  The  local  papers  gave  high  praise  to  the 
services  and  the  sermon  of  the  occasion. 

The  lack  of  a  vestry  was  very  trying  to  the  church.  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  mid-week  evening  meetings  were  held 
sometimes  in  the  church,  but  more  often  in  various 
halls:— 

Washington  Hall  on  Court  (now  Washington)  Street 

Commercial  School  Room  on  County  (now  Federal) 
Street 

Concert  Hall  on  Central  Street 

Howard  Hall  (not  so  named  then)  on  Crombie  Street 

Masonic  Hall  on  Washington  Street 

The  vestry  of  the  Barton  Square  Church  and  some  other 
locations  not  easily  identified  today. 

Committee  and  business  meetings  were  often  held  in 
private  homes  or  in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

These  conditions  gave  cause  for  continual  complaint, 
until,  in  1850,  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  church  —  (it 
was  even  advertised  in  the  papers)  —  and  build  a  new 
church  with  ample  accommodations,  on  a  better  site,  pref¬ 
erably  on  the  southerly  side  of  Essex  Street,  somewhere 
between  Liberty  Street  and  Summer  Street.  The  efforts 
to  sell  were  not  successful,  but  a  year  later  the  owner  of 
the  hotel  and  the  stable  decided  to  close  them  and  sold  the 
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land  on  which  the  stable  stood  to  the  church,  and  they 
immediately  built  a  vestry  —  now  the  Williams  Koom  — 
which  was  dedicated  in  1852. 

At  the  same  time  alterations  were  made  in  the  church, 
a  new  pulpit  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  (adjoining  the 
new  vestry),  the  pews  turned  around,  the  floor  made  level 
and  a  gallery  extended  across  the  western  end.  The  read¬ 
ing  desk  now  used  in  the  Williams  Room  was  made  of 
wood  from  the  old  pulpit.  The  walls  curved  slightly  at 
the  top  to  meet  the  ceiling,  and  when  the  church  was  re¬ 
decorated  in  1871  on  this  curve,  high  above  the  pulpit 
was  painted  an  all-seeing  eye.  Halfway  along  the  north¬ 
ern  side  were  the  tables  of  stone  containing  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Can  someone  among  our  older  members  re¬ 
call  what  was  on  the  southern  side? 

This  new  arrangement  served  for  forty  years,  and  in 
1892  the  old  pews  were  removed  and  new  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  ones  installed,  the  church  redecorated  and  other 
improvements  made,  including  furnaces  for  heating. 

From  1835  to  1892  the  church  was  heated  by  two  large 
stoves,  one  on  each  side,  just  inside  the  entrance,  and  an¬ 
other  stove  was  in  the  vestry.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  church 
was  heated  in  any  way  during  the  first  three  years,  for 
the  first  mention  of  heating  that  we  find  in  the  records 
was  in  January,  1835,  when  they  voted  to  install  stoves. 
A  year  later  they  voted  to  sell  the  stoves  and  put  in  fur¬ 
naces,  but  for  some  reason  (p>ossibly  financial)  it  was  not 
done,  —  the  furnaces  did  not  arrive  until  1892,  and  soon 
after  1900  they  were  replaced  by  steam  heat. 

With  expanding  church  activities  we  again  felt  the  lack 
of  room,  but  saw  no  way  to  enlarge  until  1934  when  the 
fire  left  only  the  walls  standing,  and  then  by  thoughtful 
planning  we  evolved  our  present  arrangement,  with  the 
Choate  Room  on  the  street  level  and  the  church  above. 
Some  similar  arrangement  had  been  suggested  in  the  early 
years  of  the  church,  when  the  use  of  a  vestry  was  so  press¬ 
ing,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

Our  first  pastor.  Rev.  William  Williams  resigned  in 
1838,  after  six  years  of  apparently  pleasant  and  success- 
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ful  service,  —  but  the  strained  financial  condition  of  the 
church  would  not  permit  of  paying  the  salary  which  he 
considered  necessary.  He  went  to  Exeter,  if.  H.,  but 
after  serving  there  for  a  few  years  he  resigned,  to  come 
back  to  Salem  to  study  medicine.  He  practised  here  until 
his  death  in  1860. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Sessions,  a 
young  man,  whom,  from  the  reading  of  the  records  dur¬ 
ing  his  ministry,  we  may  judge  to  have  been  very  strict 
regarding  the  behaviour  of  his  parishioners,  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  called  them  to  account  for  their  behaviour.  He 
was  also  lacking  in  tact  and  judgment,  if  one  may  read 
between  the  lines  of  some  of  the  records.  He  resigned 
apparently  for  the  same  reason  that  his  predecessor  did, — 
lack  of  adequate  salary. 

The  next  pastor.  Rev.  James  M.  Hoppin,  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  very  different  temperament  from  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  The  affairs  of  the  church  went  on  smoothly  and 
prosperously.  Soon  after  he  came  the  church  raised  funds, 
bought  the  land  adjoining  the  church,  and  built  a  vestry, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  years.  He  resigned  in  1859,  and  was  later  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Yale  University.  When  he  left  Salem  he  gave  to 
the  church  a  share  in  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  all  of 
his  successors  have  used  and  enjoyed  this  fine  library. 

Mr.  Hoppin  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer, 
who,  to  judge  by  the  records  during  his  pastorate,  and 
the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him,  was  a  very  able  and 
agreeable  pastor.  In  the  fall  of  1862  the  church  granted 
him  leave  of  absence  for  nine  months  that  he  might  go  as 
Chaplain  of  the  40th  Massachusetts  Regiment.  In  1864 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  some  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University. 

The  next  pastorate  was  both  brief  and  sad.  Rev.  Clar¬ 
endon  Waite  was  installed  as  pastor  early  in  1866,  but  a 
few  months  later  his  health  failed  and  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  a  drier  climate  in  the  West; 
but  he  died  on  his  way  to  his  field  of  new  endeavor.  It 
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is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  church  raised  a  subscription 
and  gave  him  over  $1,000  as  a  parting  gift. 

In  1867  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  became 
our  pastor.  A  very  sincere  and  pleasant  man,  he  was  a 
friend  of  every  member  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
and  a  worker  for  the  good  of  both  the  church  and  the 
community.  He  resigned  in  1884  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  a  college  church  in  England.  There  are  still  with  us 
a  number  who  remember  him  affectionately. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Louis  B.  Voorhees,  who  stayed 
with  us  four  years,  and  resigned  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  was  a  pleasant  man,  and  a  sincere  worker. 

In  1890  Rev.  John  Wright  Buckham,  a  young  but  able 
man,  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  was  a  thorough  student, 
and  in  1903  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  which  later  be¬ 
came  a  department  of  the  University  of  California,  where 
he  is  now  Professor  Emeritus.  During  his  years  here  he 
was  quite  active  in  movements  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Adolf  A.  Berle  came  in  the  fall  of  1903  to  preach 
for  a  Sunday  or  two,  and  stayed  with  us  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  an  active  and  energetic 
worker  both  in  the  church  and  the  community.  Though 
a  student  and  the  author  of  some  theological  works,  he 
was  in  many  ways  a  striking  contrast  to  the  quieter  ways 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  popular  and  drew  a  large 
congregation.  He  left  Salem  to  go  to  the  Shawmut  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Boston,  and  later  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  ministerial  work  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  child  education,  in  which  he  is  still  active. 

Rev.  George  Lawrence  Parker  was  our  next  pastor  — 
a  sincere  and  interesting  man.  He  stayed  with  us  only 
a  few  years,  and  now  is  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Keene,  K.  H. 

Rev.  Harry  J.  Kewton  came  to  us  in  1913.  A  young 
and  ambitious  man  —  conscientious  worker  both  for  the 
church  and  the  city.  In  1917  he  received  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  go  across  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker.  Part 
of  the  time  during  his  absence  our  Sunday  services  were 
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conducted  by  his  brother,  Rev.  J.  Edward  Newton,  Mr. 
Newton  left  us  to  go  to  Lawrence,  and  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Dwight  Place  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven. 

Rev.  John  H.  Leamon,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Newton, 
came  to  us  direct  from  the  Theological  School  of  Boston 
University.  He  is  studious,  but  also  an  active  worker 
and  a  lover  of  sports.  He  left  us  to  go  to  a  larger  church 
in  Melrose  Highlands  and  has  just  resigned  that  charge 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Cambridge,  a  position  which  places  him  among  the 
leading  ministers  of  our  denomination. 

He  w'as  followed  by  Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  a  young 
man,  very  active,  and  one  whose  ways  drew  both  young 
and  old  to  him.  After  five  years  here,  during  which  he 
helped  us  celebrate  our  100th  anniversary,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Boston.  He  took 
this  work  as  a  challenge  to  his  ability,  —  as  the  church 
is  in  a  location  in  which  the  population  has  changed  radi¬ 
cally  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  people  were  very  much 
discouraged  as  to  its  prospects.  He  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  there,  drawing  large  congregations  —  even  on  Eas¬ 
ter  having  to  have  two  morning  services. 

Mr.  Kopf  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  Lawrence  Johnson, 
w’ho  is  still  with  us,  so  that  no  biography  is  necessary. 
We  appreciate  his  sincere  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  each  individual  member  of  it. 

The  membership  of  the  church,  which  started  at  139 
in  1832  had  grown  to  260  in  1859,  and  has  varied  up  and 
down  since  then. 

Under  the  Proprietorship  plan  the  pews  were  largely 
owned  by  individuals,  though  some  were  held  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  and  those  who  did  not  want  to  buy  pews  could 
hire  sittings.  In  1869,  between  Proprietors  of  pews  and 
those  who  hired  there  were  450  seats  so  occupied,  which 
indicates  a  much  larger  Sunday  congregation  than  we  have 
had  since.  However,  that  is  a  condition  common  to  most 
of  our  churches.  The  population  of  Salem  has  changed 
materially  since  that  date. 

The  church  has  always  paid  particular  attention  to 
music  —  or,  as  the  records  of  the  first  dozen  years  say. 
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to  “singing.”  Those  early  records  tell  us  that  twenty 
pews  at  the  rear  center  of  the  church  were  reserved  as 
“singing  seats,”  and  there  are  frequent  references  to  Sing¬ 
ing  Schools  and  the  employment  of  instructors  in  singing, 
—  with  liberal  appropriations  from  the  church  treasury. 

There  was  no  organ  till  1839,  but  there  was  “orchestral 
accompliment”  (probably  violin  or  comet,  or  both)  from 
the  first,  and  we  may  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  value  of 
the  organ  of  1839,  or  of  a  new  one  in  1845,  as  a  help  to 
church  music  from  the  fact  that  the  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  was  kept  up  until  anothqc*  organ  was  installed  in  the 
gallery  opposite  the  pulpit  in  1851. 

In  1860  money  was  raised  by  subscription  to  install  a 
new  organ,  “the  finest  in  the  city.”  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  records,  but  later  investigation  tells  us  that  this 
organ  came  from  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston. 
It  was  really  a  fine  organ  and  served  us  until  the  fire  of 
1934  —  and  many  of  its  pipes  are  now  in  the  present 
organ. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  church  have,  excepting  a 
few  short  intervals,  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety.  Our 
first  two  pastors  resigned  because  the  church  could  not 
afford  salaries  w'hich  they  considered  necessary  for  their 
proper  support.  In  fact,  there  was  difficulty  in  raising 
the  amount  that  we  did  pay  them. 

From  1850  to  1860  the  church  finances  seemed  to  be 
a  little  easier,  and  from  1860  to  1865  the  treasury  was 
really  prosperous.  After  that  the  finances  gradually 
slipped  back,  till  in  1903  they  seemed  very  doubtful. 
Then  Dr.  Berle’s  popularity,  which  drew  large  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  his  ability  to  raise  funds,  again  made  the  treas¬ 
ury  flush  —  that  is,  for  a  church  treasury. 

After  Dr.  Berle  left,  the  usual  reaction  from  a  popular 
preacher  was  felt  —  a  reduced  congregation  and  a  much 
reduced  income,  but  we  have  continued  to  live  and  main¬ 
tain  our  services  —  always  paying  our  bills,  though  often 
with  difficulty  in  raising  the  money. 

That  applies  to  the  regular  income  of  the  church.  For 
extra  or  out  of  the  ordinary  needs  there  have  been  many 
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special  subscriptions,  in  1839,  and  again  in  1845,  for  an 
organ;  in  1851  for  the  new  vestry  and  extensive  changes 
in  the  church;  in  1860  for  a  new  organ;  in  1862  to  out¬ 
fit  Mr.  Thayer  for  his  service  in  the  army;  in  1892  to 
renovate  the  interior  of  the  church,  install  new  pews,  and 
furnaces  for  better  heating;  in  1934  to  rebuild  after  the 
fire,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  And  there  have  been 
many  subscriptions  to  meet  deficits  in  the  regular  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  church.  In  all  of  these  the  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  notably  helpful. 

Occasional  legacies  have  also  been  a  great  help  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  deficiencies  in  the  regular  income  —  nearly  all  of 
our  legacies  have  disappeared  in  that  way,  but  the  last 
legacy  we  received  has  been  held  as  a  Trust  Fund,  the  in¬ 
come  only  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  We 
hope  that  by  gift  or  by  legacy  we  may  add  materially  to 
that  Trust. 

In  1900  someone  wrote,  “From  a  worldly  standpoint 
Crombie  Street  Church  is  poor.  We  have  no  wealthy 
members  who  could  easily  make  up  deficiencies.  Our  only 
reliance  is  upon  each  individual  member  doing  his  share. 
If  your  church  is  poor  in  money  it  is  rich  in  faith  and 
loyalty.” 

The  Sunday  School  was  started  at  the  time  the  church 
was  organized.  For  twenty  years  it  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  permanent  meeting  place — 
meeting  in  one  hall  one  year  and  in  another  hall  the  next 
year  —  sometimes  on  Washington  Street  —  then  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Street  —  then  on  Essex  Street,  and  even  for  a  short 
time  on  the  opposite  side  of  Crombie  Street.  The  new 
vestry,  in  1851,  was  the  realization  of  the  desires  of  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

The  school  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  with  the  largest 
membership  of  305  in  1878.  A  gradual,  but  steady 
change  in  the  population  of  Salem,  is  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  that  it  has  a  smaller  membership  now  than  it  did 
sixty  years  ago.  The  School  has  always  been  fortunate 
in  having  sincere  and  faithful  teachers  and  officers.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  1876  our  church  and  Sunday  School 
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participated,  with  all  other  churches  in  the  city,  in  a 
grand  parade,  to  celebrate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  had  a  number 
of  floats  in  the  parade.  The  inscription  on  our  banner  was 

^‘Blessed  is  the  Nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord” 

The  women  of  the  church  have  from  the  start  been 
energetic  and  efficient  workers.  Their  first  organization 
was  known  as  the  Graham  Society,  later  changed  to  the 
Benevolent  Society,  which  name  lasted  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  the  society  has  since  been  renamed  as  the 
Women’s  Association.  It  is  now,  as  always,  the  women 
of  the  church  working  for  the  good  of  the  church.  The 
church  records  have  many  references  to  the  work  and 
generosity  of  the  women  in  the  church  improvements  and 
to  the  very  substantial  financial  assistance  at  various  times. 

The  large  amount  of  charitable  and  missionary  work 
done  by  the  women  is  missing  from  the  church  records, 
with  the  exception  of  some  references  to  the  large  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Christian  Commission  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  (both  of  which  may  be  called  forerunners 
of  our  present  Red  Cross)  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
search  of  their  records  —  which  we  hope  have  been  pre¬ 
served  —  would  give  us  an  instructive  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  good  they  have  done. 

Though  they  were  so  active  in  the  work  and  support 
of  the  church,  the  place  of  the  women  in  the  business 
affairs  was  for  many  years  as  observers,  rather  than  par¬ 
ticipants — that  is,  on  the  surface;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  men  considered  their  opinions  on  all  important 
matters.  In  the  records  of  a  meeting  held  on  April  23, 
1832,  we  find  that  “The  female  members  expressed  their 
approbation  to  what  had  been  done  by  unanimously  ris¬ 
ing”  and  similar  entries  run  through  the  records  for  more 
than  forty  years.  At  one  time  a  vote  was  passed  to 
authorize  women  to  vote  the  same  as  the  men,  but  evi¬ 
dently  they  were  reluctant  to  exercise  the  privilege,  for 
the  vote  was  repeated  at  least  twice  at  various  intervals. 
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Finally  they  realized  that  the  call  for  their  vote  was  in 
earnest,  and  now  they  take  their  proper  part  in  business 
meetings. 

The  first  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Salem,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country,  was  organized  in  Crom- 
bie  Street  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Dr.  Clark  started  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  in  the  winter  of  1881-1882 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  at  that  time  one  of  our  members 
was  teaching  in  the  High  School  there.  She  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  the  Society  that  she  suggested  the 
organization  of  one  here,  and  from  that  time,  though  the 
name  has  been  changed,  we  have  had  young  people’s 
groups  working  energetically  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Buckham  started  a  Men’s  Club  in  the  eighteen  nine¬ 
ties,  and  later,  at  Dr.  Berle’s  suggestion,  we  honored  an 
earlier  pastor  by  changing  the  name  to  the  Thayer  Club. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Newton  the  Club  was  active 
in  stopping  prize  fighting  in  Salem,  and  made  the  sport¬ 
ing  crowd  really  afraid  of  the  name  “Thayer  Club.” 
Though  the  name  has  again  been  changed,  the  present 
Men’s  Club  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Club  that  Dr. 
Buckham  organized  and  is  an  active,  wide-awake  organ¬ 
ization.  The  work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
deserves  larger  notice,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
church  records,  and  must  be  found  in  their  own  records. 
They  have  done  a  good  work,  which  deserves  recognition. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  societies  connected 
with  the  church,  and  working  for  it.  Some  have  simply 
ceased  to  exist,  and  others  have  merged  with  those  already 
mentioned.  A  study  of  the  records  of  all  of  these  socie¬ 
ties  would  be  necessary  to  complete  a  true  picture  of  the 
work  of  the  church. 

We  miss  the  records  of  the  religious  services.  We  know 
that  there  were  two  preaching  services  on  Sundays,  one 
in  the  forenoon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  from  1832  till 
1886,  when  the  afternoon  service  was  dropped  and  the 
forenoon  services  continued.  Sunday  evening  services  are 
unrecorded  for  a  good  many  years,  but  in  the  eighteen 
seventies  and  early  eighties  there  was  a  prayer  meeting 
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each  Sunday  evening,  except  that  once  a  month  it  was 
omitted  to  allow  for  a  Sunday  School  concert. 

Midweek  prayer  meetings  were  held,  sometimes  on 
Tuesday  evenings  and  sometimes  on  Friday  evenings,  and 
sometimes  on  both  of  these  evenings.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  meetings  were  an 
established  custom  in  all  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
the  city,  and  other  evening  gatherings  gave  way  to  them. 

The  hours  of  the  Sunday  School  are  not  recorded  for  the 
early  years,  but  we  find  that  later  the  School  met  at  two 
o’clock,  before  the  afternoon  preaching  service,  which  be¬ 
gan  at  3.15  or  3.30.  For  several  years  after  the  after¬ 
noon  preaching  service  was  omitted  the  School  met  at  12 
o’clock,  directly  after  the  morning  service,  and  later  the 
time  was  changed  to  before  the  morning  service.  The 
meetings  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  and  its  successors,  have  mostly  been  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings. 

While  Dr.  Berle  was  with  us,  a  movement  started  to 
unite  the  South  and  Crombie  Street  Churches.  There 
was  difficulty  and  delay  in  agreeing  on  details,  but  finally 
what  seemed  to  be  an  acceptable  plan  was  found  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  union  was  to  be  effected,  when  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  group  of  the  South  Church  suddenly  left  and  went 
to  the  Tabernaele,  thus  stopping  any  further  action. 

The  fire  in  February  1934  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
church,  and  as  there  was  a  movement  in  the  city  to  widen 
Crombie  Street  it  was  nearly  three  months  before  we  could 
make  any  decision  about  rebuilding.  When  the  city  de¬ 
cided  not  to  widen  the  street  the  Church  soon  made  plans 
for  rebuilding,  and  going  on  with  the  work.  While  the 
fire  was  still  at  its  height  we  had  a  cordial  invitation  from 
the  First  TJniversalist  Church  to  make  use  of  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  our  services  the  next  Sunday  were  held  in  their 
chapel,  which  we  continued  to  use  until  our  church  was 
rebuilt.  Other  churches  were  also  cordial  in  their  invita¬ 
tions  to  help  us,  but  the  TJniversalist  Church  seemed  to 
have  the  best  facilities  to  meet  our  needs. 
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The  rebuilding  of  our  church  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  referring  to  the  work  of  our  pastor  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  He  was  a  very  large  part  of  the  brains  and 
energy  of  the  project,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  it.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  on  April  21,  1935. 
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IV. 

On  his  second  voyage  to  Canton  Major  Shaw  noted  in 
his  Journal  that  it  must  be  “a  most  satisfactory  consid¬ 
eration  to  every  American  that  his  country  can  carry  on 
its  commerce  with  China  under  advantages,  if  not  in 
many  respects  superior,  yet  in  all  cases  equal,  to  those 
possessed  by  any  other  people.”  He  was,  of  course,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fact  that  Americans  obtained  their  teas  in 
return  for  ginseng  while  the  Europeans  purchased  princi¬ 
pally  with  specie,  but  the  value  of  the  drug  had  been 
optimistically  overestimated  and  something  else  had  to  be 
found  —  something  the  Chinese  would  accept  in  return 
for  teas. 

Captain  Cook’s  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica  proved  to  the  English  that  a  lucrative  fur  trade  might 
be  carried  on  with  the  Indians  and  several  British  ships 
were  sent  from  Canton  to  collect  pelts.  Ledyard’s  reports 
eventually  spurred  Americans  to  the  same  purpose. 

About  the  time  of  John  Ledyard’s  death  a  ship  was 
sent  out  from  Boston.  It  was  the  Columbia,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons,  built  by  the  famous  Briggs  brothers 
and  financed  by  Joseph  Barrell,  Samuel  Brown,  Captain 
Hatch,  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect,  J.  M.  Pintard  and 
John  Derby.  The  command  was  given  to  Captain  John 
Kendrick  and  second  in  command  was  John  Gray,  former 
oflScer  of  the  Continental  navy,  captain  of  the  ninety-ton 
sloop  Lady  Washington  which  accompanied  the  Columbia. 
The  two  vessels  ran  into  storms  off  Cape  Horn  and  so 
arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  too  late  in  the  season  to  do  any 
trading.  They  were  forced  to  lay  over  until  the  next 
year  by  which  time  their  provisions  were  running  low 
and  Captain  Kendrick  ordered  Captain  Gray  to  proceed 
to  Canton  with  what  furs  had  been  collected. 
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When  Gray  arrived  in  China  he  asked  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dall  to  undertake  the  sale  of  the  fifteen  hundred  otter 
skins  he  had  brought  with  him.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  two  Americans  that  the  skins  were  so  fine  because  the 
Viceroy  took  a  fancy  to  them  and  that,  under  the  Chinese 
system,  could  mean  only  one  thing  —  the  co-hong  would 
be  obliged  to  purchase  them  and  present  them  to  his 
Excellency.  The  bidding  was  therefore  low  but  as  the 
Columbia  was  bound  to  sail  in  season  there  was  nothing 
to  do  except  agree  to  the  terms. 

Randall  wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the 
fur  trade :  he  stated  the  demand  was  great  but  Americans 
were  unable  to  profit  from  their  advantages  because  of 
separate  interests  and  lack  of  any  established  communal 
factory.  He  added  that  could  vessels  carrying  a  cargo 
of  sea-otter,  the  most  valuable  fur,  stay  over  a  season  they 
would  get  good  prices  but  transients  were  open  to  imposi¬ 
tion.  The  profits  in  American  trade,  however,  lay  in 
quick  barter;  it  was  carried  out  on  no  such  scale  as  the 
British  trade,  nor  could  Americans  afford  to  lay  over  a 
season,  especially  since  they  had  no  organization  like  the 
East  India  Company  behind  them.  Randall  was  correct 
in  his  estimate  as  far  as  it  went,  but  he  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  tenacity  of  the  Yankee  trader,  who, 
once  he  found  something  that  was  in  demand  in  the  China 
market,  was  going  to  get  it  there  in  spite  of  any  obstacle. 

Massachusetts  was  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  the 
northwest  fur  trade.  Although  the  Columbia  s  first  voy¬ 
age  was  not  financially  successful  —  she  arrived  home 
with  a  damaged  cargo  and  on  top  of  that  found  the  price 
of  tea  was  depressed  because  fourteen  vessels  had  already 
made  port  that  season  —  she  was  promptly  refitted  for  a 
second  voyage.  On  her  initial  venture  the  Columbia  was 
the  first  American  ship  to  circumnavigate  the  globe;  on 
her  next,  her  commander.  Captain  Gray,  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  an  even  more  important 
achievement  because  of  the  great  weight  it  gave  to  xAmeri- 
can  claims  to  the  northwest  coast. 

John  Boit,  the  sixteen-year-old  mate  of  the  Columbia, 
logged  for  May  12th,  1792,  “This  day  saw  an  appearance 
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of  a  spacious  harbor  abreast  the  ship,  haul’d  our  wind  for 
it,  observed  two  sandbars  making  off,  with  passage  be¬ 
tween  them  to  a  fine  river.  .  .  .  The  river  extended  to 
the  N.  E.  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  water  fit  to 
drink  as  far  down  as  the  Bars  at  the  entrance.  We  di¬ 
rected  our  course  up  this  noble  River  in  search  of  a  Vil¬ 
lage.  The  beach  was  lined  with  natives  who  ran  along 
shore  following  the  Ship.  Soon  after,  above  twenty 
canoes  came  off,  and  brought  a  good  lot  of  Furs  and 
Salmon,  which  last  they  sold  two  for  a  board  nail.  The 
furs  we  likewise  bought  cheap  for  copper  and  cloth.  They 
appeared  to  view  the  Ship  with  great  astonishment.” 

“May  18.  Captain  Gray  named  this  river  Columbia/' 

Captain  Gray  commanded  the  Columbia  on  her  two 
famous  voyages,  but  great  credit  is  also  due  to  Captain 
Kendrick  of  whom  a  contemp>orary  enthusiastically  wrote, 
“He  was  the  first  American  to  burst  forth  into  the  world 
and  traverse  those  distant  regions  which  were  then  but 
little  known.  He  taught  many  of  his  countrymen  the  way 
to  wealth  and  the  method  of  navigating  distant  seas  with 
ease  and  safety.”  Captain  Kendrick  ranged  the  seas  for 
the  United  States  much  as  Cook  had  circled  the  globe  for 
England.  The  northwest  coast  so  fascinated  him,  per¬ 
haps  because  he  had  the  vision  to  foresee  its  potentialities, 
that  he  bought  large  tracts  of  lands  from  the  Indians, 
but  he  did  not  confine  his  explorations  to  the  rugged  shores 
of  Korth  America.  He  sailed  as  well  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  found  sandalwood  growing  wild  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  fragrant  wood  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  make  joss  sticks  to  burn  in  their  temples  as 
offerings  to  the  gods.  Captain  Kendrick  was  accidentally 
killed  in  Owhyee  in  1794  bv  salutes  from  a  ship’s  guns, 
one  of  which,  through  an  oversight,  was  loaded  with 
grapeshot. 

The  Columbia  and  the  Lady  Washington  sailed  from 
Boston  and  for  years  Boston  had  such  a  monopoly  in  the 
fur  trade  that  all  Americans  were  known  to  the  Indians 
as  “Boston-men.”  The  trade  was  in  full  swing  by  1792 
and  proved  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  people  poor  in  specie, 
but  rich  in  ships  and  crews.  In  return  for  pelts,  teas. 
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the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  China  trade,  were  carried  in 
American  bottoms  not  only  home  but  to  Europe  as  well. 
Americans  obtained  furs  from  the  Indians  for  almost 
nothing  —  beads  and  mirrors  and  when  these  became  too 
common  cloth,  iron  and  nails  —  but  it  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Navigating  Cape  Horn  where  a  ship  might 
run  into  floating  icebergs  or  be  washed  by  tempestuous 
waves  required  skill  and  nerve  and  there  was  not  a  seaman 
who  failed  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief  once  his  ship  was 
headed  north  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Then 
the  Indians  were  treacherous  to  deal  with ;  it  is  true  they 
had  not  always  been  fairly  treated  by  the  white  men  but 
they  never  failed  to  retaliate  for  any  insult,  either  real 
or  fancied,  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion.  Captain  Ken¬ 
drick’s  son  was  killed  and  so  was  a  mate  of  the  Columbia. 

In  1803  the  Boston  arrived  on  the  coast  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  presented  a  fowling  gun  as  a  token  of  friendship  to 
the  chief  with  whom  he  was  trading.  The  next  day  the 
brave  returned  the  gun  broken  and  remarked  it  was  no 
good.  This  was  too  great  a  strain  on  the  Captain’s  self- 
control  and  he  promptly  called  the  man  a  liar.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  Indians  surrounded  and  seized  the 
ship  and  massacred  everyone  on  board  with  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  crew  who  were  taken  into  slavery.  One  of 
them,  John  Jewitt,  an  armorer,  was  forced  to  make 
weapons.  After  three  years’  imprisonment  the  captives 
effected  their  escape  on  the  brig  Lydia. 

As  the  fur  trade  grew  men  not  only  sailed  around  the 
coast  but  also  a  frenzied  race  overland  began.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  John  Jacob  Astor 
formed  a  company  to  colonize  Indian  territory  and  thus 
monopolize  the  trade.  In  1811  he  sent  out  the  ill-fated 
Tonquin  with  a  company  of  merchants  on  board,  who, 
together  with  a  band  of  voyageurs  from  Canada,  were  to 
found  Astoria.  Things  went  along  smoothly  enough  for 
the  first  few  months,  but  from  misunderstandings  grew  a 
bitter  hatred  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  men. 
One  day  the  savages  treaeherously  seized  the  T onquin  and 
when  it  was  obvious  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  a 
member  of  the  crew  ignited  a  powder  keg  and  like  Sam- 
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son  destroyed  his  enemies  together  with  himself.  Astoria 
was  sold  to  the  British  in  1812, 

The  search  for  furs  led  not  only  to  the  northwest  coast 
but  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Betsy  of  New 
York,  ninety-three  tons,  under  Captain  Fanning  and  with 
a  crew  of  twenty-seven  men,  most  of  them  from  New 
England,  reached  Masafuero  near  San  Fernandez  off  the 
coast  of  Chile  in  1798  and  loaded  with  seal  skins.  Fan¬ 
ning’s  Voyages  are  especially  informative  in  describing 
the  adventurous  courage  that  led  American  sailors  to  navi¬ 
gate  every  body  of  water,  known  or  unknown,  in  the 
world.  The  captain  sailed  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
agent  for  seventy  expeditions  and  it  was  his  petition  that 
led  Congress  to  authorize  an  exploring  expedition  under 
Commodore  Wilkes.  He  discovered  Fanning’s  Island  ly¬ 
ing  twelve  hundred  miles  south  of  Honolulu. 

From  Masafuero  the  Betsy  sailed  to  the  Marquesas, 
the  Washington  and  Ladrone  Islands.  At  the  last  named 
place  Captain  Fanning  picked  up  survivors,  among  them 
three  women,  of  an  East  India  Company  ship.  When 
they  arrived  at  Macao  the  mandarin  at  first  refused  to 
issue  a  chop  because  of  the  women  on  board  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  settled  when  the  chief  of  the  Company 
promised  to  send  them  away  on  the  first  available  vessel. 
The  Betsy  was  then  allowed  to  leave  for  Canton  where 
the  cargo  of  furs  was  sold  and  another  of  teas,  silks  and 
chinaware  taken  on  board.  South  of  Sumatra  on  her 
homeward  voyage  she  was  surprised  by  twenty-nine  Malay 
piratical  proas  but  managed  to  put  them  to  rout.  “Our 
ship,”  wrote  the  Captain,  “showed  fourteen  guns ;  four, 
however,  false,  but  so  painted  as  exactly  to  resemble  our 
iron  ones.” 

The  Betsy  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
three  months.  The  net  profits  of  this  voyage  were 
$52,300  for  the  owners  and  the  amount  paid  into  the 
national  treasury  as  duties  three  times  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  ship.  She  was  the  first  American  vessel  entirely 
manned  by  native  Americans  —  all  of  them,  incidentally, 
imder  twenty-eight  —  to  sail  around  the  world  from  New 
York. 
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The  Betsy  was  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  first, 
small  ship  to  be  sent  on  such  a  voyage;  indeed,  it  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  American  ships  in 
the  Canton-northwest  trade  were  small.  Undaunted  by 
the  fact  they  were  too  poor  to  build  larger  and  more  suit¬ 
able  craft  the  merchants  nevertheless  persevered  and  exist¬ 
ing  logs  give  thrilling  testimony  to  the  courage  of  those 
who  sailed  these  tiny  vessels.  In  1790  the  seventy-ton 
brigantine  Hope  was  sent  out  from  Boston  to  the  north¬ 
west  coast  under  Joseph  Ingraham,  former  mate  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Gray,  and  met  the  ninety-ton  Lady  asliington  in 
Canton.  Captain  Kendrick  had  been  nearly  four  years 
away  from  home!  It  was  on  this  voyage  that  Captain 
Ingraham  discovered  and  named  the  Washington  group  of 
the  Marquesas. 

The  long  journey  from  east  to  west  coast  was  broken 
by  visits  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  Juan  Fernandez,  or, 
more  appealing  still  to  the  sailors,  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Then  came  a  long  season  of  trading  with  the  Indians,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  northwest  coast, 
then  back  again  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  any  of 
the  crew  suffering  from  scurvy  might  recover  with  fresh 
fruits  and  sunshine. 

Owhyee  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  port  of  call  — 
the  natives  w'ere  as  gay  as  the  Indians  were  saturnine  and 
W'cre  even  more  than  hospitable  allowing  their  women  to 
consort  freely  with  strangers.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  vessel  to  be  crowded  with  island  mermaids  who  thought 
nothing  of  swimming  out  two  or  three  miles  from  shore 
for  a  visit;  sometimes  there  were  so  many  that  numbers 
of  them  had  to  swum  back  again!  The  Sandwich  Island¬ 
ers  were  soft  spoken  and  gentle  in  their  manner  and  allur¬ 
ing  with  their  delicate  features  and  small,  graceful  hands. 
By  w’ay  of  adornment  they  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  or 
bracelets  and  necklaces  of  shells.  On  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions  the  men  attired  themselves  picturesquely  in  capes 
made  entirely  of  yellow’  feathers. 

In  1790  a  romantic  character,  John  Young,  a  seaman, 
arrived  in  Owhyee  and  remained  to  marry  a  native.  He 
became  King  Tamaammaah’s  advisor  and  through  him 
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traders  bargained  for  sandalwood  to  complete  their  car¬ 
goes.  One  of  his  sons  served  with  distinction  in  the  navy 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Fijis  were  more  treacherous  but  New  Englanders, 
as  undeterred  by  an  occasional  cannabalistic  feast  as  they 
were  by  a  scalping,  continued  to  visit  the  islands  to  gather 
edible  birds’  nests  and  beche-de-mer  for  the  delectation  of 
the  mandarins. 

At  Timor,  Amasa  Delano  found  a  manuscript  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pandora,  the  vessel  sent  out  in  search  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  The  first  person  to  visit  the 
now  famous  Pitcairn  Island  where  the  mutineers  and 
their  Tahitian  wives  had  settled  was  Captain  Mayhew 
Folger,  on  the  Topaz,  in  search  of  furs.  The  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  mutiny  was  Alexander  Smith  living  in  patri¬ 
archal  manner  as  mentor  to  the  thirty-four  women  and 
children  who  survived  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
story  of  Captain  Folger’s  amazement  is  well  known.  On 
arriving  at  the  island  the  natives  who  boarded  his  ship 
not  only  greeted  him  in  English  but  insisted  on  saying 
grace  before  each  meal ! 

On  another  voyage,  Amasa  Delano  picked  up  eight 
stranded  Japanese  in  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  took 
them  to  Canton  where,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every¬ 
one,  it  was  discovered  that,  although  they  were  not  Chi¬ 
nese,  they  could  understand  the  written  characters.  With 
the  aid  of  a  Chinese  servant  Delano  learned  they  came 
from  “Osaca  in  the  Island  of  Niphon.”  The  eight  men 
were  returned  to  their  native  land  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  the  only  foreigners  allowed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  trade  in  Japan,  since  the  islanders,  resentful  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  had  created  a  barrier 
against  the  Europeans  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Sea-otter  so  admired  by  the  mandarins  brought  the  best 
prices  in  Canton,  but  the  Yankees  also  went  after  seal¬ 
skins.  Seals  were  found  on  the  islands  off  South  America 

—  the  Falklands,  Masafuero,  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam 

—  as  well  as  off  the  coast  of  California.  The  luckless 
creatures  were  killed  by  clubbing  them  over  the  head  and 
groups  of  sealers  often  remained  on  the  islands  to  catch 
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the  animals  and  cure  the  skins  while  their  ships  traded 
up  and  down  the  coast,  or  until  the  arrival  of  other  com¬ 
pany  ships  to  pick  them  up.  It  was  a  lucrative  trade 
while  it  lasted,  but  as  mothers,  fathers  and  babies  were 
clubbed  indiscriminately  the  supply  could  not  last  forever 
and  the  seal  became  practically  extinct.  The  pelts  brought 
only  a  few  dollars  in  Canton,  but  because  seals  were  so 
easy  to  catch  cargoes  were  often  made  up  of  as  many  as 
a  hundred  thousand  skins. 

While  the  men  of  Boston  were  busily  engaged  collect¬ 
ing  pelts,  the  mariners  of  Salem  were  founding  fortunes 
in  the  pepper  trade.  The  first  to  discover  pepper  growing 
wild  near  Benkulen  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Sumatra 
was  Captain  J onathan  Carnes,  who  hurried  home  to  report 
his  find.  He  was  immediately  sent  out  on  the  fast 
schooner,  the  Rajah,  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and 
his  destination  kept  secret.  When  he  retunied  with  a 
shipload  of  the  pungent  spice  the  owners  realized  a  profit 
of  seven  hundred  per  cent!  Such  a  secret  could  not  be 
kept  long,  however  (although  Carnes  did  manage  to  make 
three  voyages  before  the  news  leaked  out),  and  soon  Salem 
ships  were  navigating  the  then  uncharted,  dangerous  coral 
reefs  as  easily  as  they  sailed  the  coast  of  Xew  England 
and  the  name  of  Salem  was  synonymous  with  daring  and 
enterprise.  Her  ships  bartered  at  Batavia  and  Java  for 
sugar  and  rice,  at  Manila  for  hemp  and  indigo,  at  Mocha 
for  coffee,  at  the  Spice  Islands  for  cinnamon  and  clove 
and  nutmeg,  at  Zanzibar  for  gum-copal,  and  Madeira  for 
wine. 

The  hazards  of  navigation  were  not  the  only  perils 
Salem  men  encountered ;  those  they  were  able  to  master, 
but  they  could  not  always  defend  themselves  against  sud¬ 
den,  ruthless  native  attacks  and  many  a  young  man  was 
buried  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  with  a  kris  in  his 
ribs.  In  1831  the  natives  of  Quallah-Battoo  captured 
the  Friendship,  killed  the  first  mate  and  wounded  sev¬ 
eral  seamen.  Captain  Endicott,  who  was  ashore  at  the 
time  of  the  capture,  but  who  saw  what  had  happened, 
hastily  made  for  Muckie  in  a  small  boat  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  three  American  vessels  there.  The  Friendship  was 
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recaptured,  set  sail  and  returned  to  Salem.  A  year  later 
the  United  States  frigate  Potomac  bombarded  Quallah- 
Battoo  as  punishment. 

At  the  height  of  Salem’s  glory  one  of  her  sons  added 
further  to  her  prestige ;  Nathaniel  Bowditch  produced  the 
Practical  Navigator,  a  work  that  made  American  ships 
the  fastest  ever  to  sail.  It  was  a  book  that  no  one  could 
overlook,  not  even  the  British  who  were  prone  to  disre¬ 
gard  American  publications,  and  there  was  not  an  Ameri¬ 
can  sailor  who  did  not  profit  from  its  instructions.  Ainasa 
Delano,  sailing  on  the  Massachusetts,  had  complained 
about  loss  of  time  because  the  reckoning  was  out.  The 
Practical  Navigator  saved  time,  but  more  important  added 
considerably  to  the  safety  of  human  lives  at  sea.  Bow- 
ditch  knew  his  astronomy  so  well  that  on  a  homeward 
voyage  he  sailed  straight  into  Salem  harbor  and  docked 
his  ship  without  mishap  while  a  snowstorm  raged  and 
not  a  landmark  was  in  sight! 

Of  Salem’s  merchant  princes  the  most  eminent  was 
Elias  Hasket  Derbv,  whose  fleet  was  known  the  world 
over.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Derby,  an  ardent 
patriot  who  gave  money,  guns  and  ships  to  the  Continen¬ 
tal  government,  and  his  brother  John  took  the  first  news 
of  Concord  and  Lexington  to  England  and  eight  years 
later  brought  back  the  word  that  peace  had  been  declared. 
Elias  started  his  career  at  an  early  age  in  his  father’s 
counting  rooms.  In  1784  he  sent  one  of  his  ships,  the 
Grand  Turk,  Captain  Ingersoll  in  command,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  exchange  mm,  cheese,  salt  and  butter  for 
Bohea  tea,  but  Captain  Ingersoll  was  not  able  to  buy  the 
tea  because  ships  bound  for  Europe  were  forbidden  to 
break  bulk  at  the  Cape.  In  order  to  make  up  his  cargo 
he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  pick  up  ivory  and 
gold  dust,  but  would  not  consider  taking  on  board  a  single 
slave.  Derby,  he  told  Samuel  Shaw,  who  was  homeward 
bound  from  Canton,  would  rather  sink  the  whole  capital 
employed  than  directly  or  indirectly  be  concerned  in  so 
infamous  a  traffic.  A  year  later  the  Grand  Turk  ap])eared 
in  Canton  and  Derby’s  ships  were  the  first  to  be  seen  from 
the  United  States  in  Bombay,  Siam  and  Mocha. 


NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH 


Mathematician  and  Naviga'or 


From  a  portrait  by  Charles  Osgood  In  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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The  Grand  Turk  was  the  first  New  England  vessel  to 
compete  in  the  China  trade.  When  she  appeared  off 
Naugus  Head  homeward-bound  from  Canton,  a  salute 
was  fired  in  her  honor  and  most  of  the  population  of  Salem 
put  out  in  skiffs  and  rowboats  to  meet  her  and  welcome 
her  home.  Later  they  listened  spellbound  to  the  crew’s 
stories  of  fantastic  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  and 
were  curious  about  firecrackers,  a  novelty  from  the  Orient. 
The  Grand  Turk  was  sold  at  great  profit  in  the  Isle  de 
France. 

The  first  of  two  principles  which  Derby  applied  to  his 
business  was  to  employ  only  the  most  reliable  young  men 
for  his  crews  and  to  allow  them  an  interest  in  the  voyage. 
The  second  was  to  keep  his  smaller  vessels  sailing  the 
Atlantic  coast  while  his  larger  ships  were  in  China.  Or 
he  might  even  send  them  to  Elurope  if  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  hapixmed  to  be  low  in  this  country. 

As  a  merchant  Derby  was  far-seeing  and  industrious, 
as  a  citizen  ])ublic-spiritcd  and  generous.  The  Derby 
mansion,  which  cost  $80,000  to  construct,  was  one  of  the 
most  superb  houses  of  Salem.  Three  stories  high  it  was 
topped  with  a  cupola,  much  as  was  his  son’s  house,  where 
a  deep  notch  cut  in  the  window  allowed  an  open  view  of 
the  sea  through  a  spy-glass  and  the  domed  ceiling  was 
decorated  with  a  Come  fresco  showing  the  Derby  fleet. 
He  died  leaving  over  a  million  dollars,  a  tremendous  for¬ 
tune  in  those  days. 

Two  other  prominent  merchants  were  William  Gray  and 
Joseph  Peabody.  The  former  started  in  Derby’s  count¬ 
ing  house  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  big  ship  owners 
and  the  latter  built  and  owned  eighty-three  vessels.  They 
made  thirty-eight  voyages  to  Calcutta,  seventeen  to  Can¬ 
ton,  thirty-two  to  Sumatra,  and  seventy-seven  to  Europe. 
Peabody  employed  over  seven  thousand  seamen,  who, 
with  other  Salem  sailors,  brought  home  exotic  tales  of 
remote  islands,  the  basis  for  the  romantic  lore  of  the 
South  Seas.  In  1825  and  1826  the  Leander  paid  on  two 
voyages  as  duties  the  enormous  sums  of  $86,  874  and  $92, 
392  on  China  cargoes.  It  was  the  energy  of  these  men 
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and  the  others  like  them  that  made  the  name  of  Salem 
familiar  to  the  world. 

In  August  of  1783  Joseph  Felt  wrote,  quoting  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  that  a  deep  interest  was  felt  in  Salem  at  the  prospect 
of  extending  her  foreign  trade,  “We  have  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  than  the  most  sanguine  Whig  could  have  expected  or 
even  hoped,  or  the  most  inveterate  Tory  feared,  every  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect  of  a  very  extensive  commerce  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  Globe.”  But  the  War  of  1812  tolled  the 
knell  of  Salem’s  brilliancy  and  her  prosperity  as  a  sea¬ 
port  came  to  an  end  in  1845.  Four  years  later  N’athaniel 
Hawthorne,  then  surveyor  of  the  port,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Scarlet  Letter  described  the  once  bustling 
wharf  as  dilapidated  and  languid,  and  the  Custom  House, 
but  a  short  time  ago  the  resort  of  activity  and  business, 
shotldy  with  grass  growing  through  its  chinks.  A  few 
ancient  seamen  loitered  the  streets  where  in  the  halcyon 
days  the  sea-flushed  ship-master,  the  vessel’s  papers  in  a 
cylindrical  tin  under  his  arm,  made  straight  for  the  Cus¬ 
toms,  even  before  receiving  his  wife’s  welcome  home. 

As  Salem’s  prosperity  dwindled  —  Divitis  Indiae  usque 
ad  ultimum  sinum  —  the  motto  on  her  city  seal  stood  for 
little  more  than  tradition,  but  if  Salem  lapsed  into  a 
coma  in  which  she  remembered  only  fltfully  the  great 
days,  other  Atlantic  seaports  were  changing  from  market 
towns  to  centers  of  world  commerce.  The  picturesque 
waterfronts  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore  were  lined  with  handsome  East  Indiamen  whose 
houseflags,  familiar  in  two  hemispheres,  fluttered  gaily 
in  the  breeze.  The  best  residential  sections  ran  parallel 
to  the  waterfronts  whence  it  was  an  easy  step  for  the 
dignified  and  elegant  merchants,  attended,  perhaps,  by 
servants  or  slaves,  to  walk  out  each  morning  and  scan  the 
horizon  for  expected  homecoming  vessels.  When  a  ship 
arrived,  owner  and  captain  made  off  for  the  counting 
rooms  for  a  consultation  on  the  probable  profits.  When 
the  work  of  unloading  was  finished  blue-jacketed  sailors, 
trim  for  shore  leave  and  several  months’  pay  to  the  good, 
swaggered  the  streets  and  turned  bragadoccio  under  the 
admiring  glances  of  gaping  girls. 
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There  were  few  boys  in  the  port  towns  who  could  re¬ 
sist  the  call  of  the  sea  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  they  took  their  hereditary  places  before  the  mast, 
following  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
But  the  sea  was  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  every  lad  of  am¬ 
bition  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  have 
ships  of  his  own  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  on  the 
forecastle  and  in  the  cabin,  as  mate  and  as  captain.  The 
merchant  was  a  respected  figure  in  the  community;  he 
was  influential  in  politics,  the  arbiter  in  the  social  life 
of  the  place  and  the  person  to  whom  those  in  want  turned, 
and  he  took  his  responsibilities  seriously.  The  fortunes 
so  shrewdly  amassed  went  not  solely  to  family  aggrandise¬ 
ment  but  also  to  civic  improvement,  to  the  endowment  of 
benevolent  institutions  for  those  less  fortunate  —  orphan¬ 
ages,  hospitals  and  homes.  When  Lafayette  visited  Bos¬ 
ton  he  asked,  “Where  are  your  poor?” 

New  Englanders  were  by  nature  cautious  in  money 
matters  but  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  their  pockets 
could  not  but  exert  a  change  in  their  mode  of  living. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  seen  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  had  a  mellowing  influence.  They 
did  not  become  sybarites  but  gradually  they  learned  the 
art  of  gracious  living.  They  sipped  appreciatively  the 
Madeira  their  ships  had  carried  round  the  world;  they 
commissioned  Bulfinch  and  Meintire  to  build  their 
houses,  Copley  and  Gilbert  Stuart  to  paint  their  portraits 
and  their  ship  carvers  executed  interior  woodwork  with 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  design.  Peculiar  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  the  twisted  balusters  and  newel  posts  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  rope  form  enhancing  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
the  stairways  which  no  other  artisans  other  than  ship 
carvers  could  have  so  successfully  executed.  It  was  the 
merchants  in  the  China  trade  who  fostered  the  culture  of 
the  next  generations  and  who  were  the  link  between  the 
Puritans  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Intellectuals 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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V. 

It  was  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  that  trade  in  Can¬ 
ton  should  continue  without  interruption,  but  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  incidents  should  occur  to  make  this  impos¬ 
sible  and  when  misunderstandings  or  quarrels  broke  out 
either  between  foreigners  or  foreigners  and  Chinese,  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  once  suspended.  Illustrative  of  this  and  of 
Chinese  jurisdiction  is  the  case  of  a  gunner  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ship  Lady  Hughes. 

About  the  time  the  Empress  of  China  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ton  Mr.  Smith,  the  supercargo  of  the  Lady  Hughes,  enter¬ 
tained  the  captain  and  some  friends  from  the  factories  on 
board  ship.  As  the  guests  were  leaving  a  salute  was  fired 
and  one  of  the  shots  killed  a  Chinese  on  a  mandarin’s 
boat.  According  to  Chinese  law  an  eye  must  be  given 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  a  life  for  a  life,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  necessarily  the  guilty  person  who  was 
made  to  suffer  punishment,  for  as  long  as  someone  paid 
the  penalty  the  Chinese  felt  satisfied  justice  had  been 
obtained.  The  English  chief,  knowing  the  affair  had  been 
an  accident  and  the  gunner  innocent,  refused  to  hand  over 
the  unfortunate  man  to  the  Chinese  for  trial.  Fresh  in 
everyone’s  mind  was  an  incident  of  four  years  before 
when  a  Frenchman  had  killed  a  Portuguese  sailor  in  self 
defense.  He  had  acted  only  to  save  his  own  life  and  this 
the  Chinese  understood  very  well,  but  insisted  on  holding 
him  for  examination,  and  although  a  promise  was  given 
he  would  not  be  hurt,  he  was  later  found  strangled  by  the 
waterside. 

The  gunner,  unwilling  to  undergo  similar  punishment, 
took  to  his  heels  and  disappeared  from  view  and  after 
two  days’  debate  the  Chinese  told  the  British  chief  they 
were  satisfied  nothing  further  could  be  done.  Everyone 
was  greatly  relieved  thinking  the  affair  had  come  to  an 
end,  but  far  from  being  ended  it  had  only  begun.  Pwan- 
keiqua,  under  duress  from  the  civil  authorities,  resorted 
to  the  ruse  of  sending  for  Mr.  Smith  to  come  to  his  house 
for  a  business  discussion.  Ho  sooner  had  the  su})crcargo 
arrived  than  he  was  seized  by  guards  and  taken  a  prisoner 
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to  the  city.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  all  trade  was 
stopped,  the  Chinese  merchants  retired  within  the  city 
walls  and  the  foreigners  assembled  to  decide  what  course 
they  should  pursue.  They  determined  to  make  it  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  and  ordered  armed  boats  to  proceed  from 
Whampoa  to  the  factories  for  protection.  The  boats  were 
fired  on  by  the  Emperor’s  junks  in  passage  but  only  one 
man  was  wounded.  In  the  meantime  the  servants  and 
compradores  had  fled  so  only  foreigners  were  left  in  the 
factories  which  were  threatened  by  forty  war  junks  drawn 
up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  letter  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  co-hong  declaring  Mr.  Smith’s  innocence 
in  the  atfair  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  gunner 
to  which  a  reply  was  received  the  next  morning  stating 
Mr.  Smith  would  be  released  when  the  gunner  was  turned 
over  to  the  officials  and  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
the  whole  force  of  the  province  to  stand  in  readiness  to 
attack  in  case  of  resistance. 

Although  the  Europeans  had  agreed  to  act  in  unison, 
the  Danes,  French  and  Dutch  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
have  their  commerce  imperilled  and  when  they  saw  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  authorities  ordered  their  boats 
back  to  Whampoa.  The  French  consul  urged  Major  Shaw 
to  order  away  the  American  boat,  but  Shaw  replied  he 
considered  “the  rights  of  humanity  deeply  interested  in 
the  present  business”  and  would  not  dispatch  the  boat 
until  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  required  were 
answered. 

On  the  second  evening  more  messengers  arrived  with 
word  that  Mr.  Smith  was  being  held  only  for  questioning 
and  with  the  request  that  all  the  foreigners  except  the 
British  would  come  the  next  day  to  meet  the  Fuen.  The 
meeting  place  was  a  pagoda,  the  entrance  was  lined  with 
ranks  of  soldiers  armed  with  scimitars  through  which 
mandarins  of  war  escorted  the  supercargoes  to  the  Fuen. 
The  foreign  spokesman  stated  that  the  case  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  affecting  not  only  the  British  but  every  national¬ 
ity  and  that  no  person  of  property  could  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  secure.  He  added  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
gunner,  to  which  the  Fuen  replied,  “Xo  matter,  he  must 
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be  produced.”  Tea  was  then  served,  each  representative 
presented  with  a  scarlet  scroll  and  the  interview  thus  be¬ 
ing  ended  according  to  protocol  the  foreigners  were  es¬ 
corted  back  to  their  factories. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  sent  five  boats  to 
Whampoa  to  search  for  the  missing  gunner  who  was  even¬ 
tually  found  and  turned  over  to  the  authorities.  Mr. 
Smith  was  at  once  released  and  the  restrictions  on  trade 
removed.  Four  weeks  later  the  Empress  of  China  sailed 
for  home  and  six  weeks  later  the  unhappy  gunner  was 
strangled  by  direct  order  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  trial,  although  it  was  completely  unintelligible 
to  him,  which  made  the  execution  seem  the  more  unjust, 
for  according  to  Chinese  law  he  could  have  ransomed  him¬ 
self  for  about  twenty  dollars.  As  a  result  of  the  accident 
on  the  Lady  Hughes  the  custom  of  saluting  while  in  the 
river  was  entirely  abolished. 

There  were  other  cases  of  homicide.  In  1807  a  party 
of  drunken  sailors  put  some  natives  to  flight  killing  one 
of  them.  Trade  was  immediately  stopped  and  the  secur¬ 
ity  merchant  of  the  ship  held  responsible  for  turning  over 
the  guilty  man.  In  1820  the  body  of  a  member  of  a 
ship’s  crew  who  committed  suicide  was  given  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  having  been  the  person  who  killed  a  Chinese. 
In  1821  an  American  seaman,  Francis  Terranova,  from 
the  Emily  of  Baltimore,  w^s  accused  of  causing  the  death 
of  a  boatwoman,  who  had  come  to  trade  with  the  sailors, 
by  dropping  a  bottle  on  her  head.  Although  no  American 
believed  the  man  should  be  punished  he  was  found  guilty 
by  the  Chinese  officials  who  tried  him  on  board  ship. 
The  ship’s  guarantor  was  arrested  and  trade  stopped  un¬ 
til  Terranova  was  handed  over.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
strangled.  The  American  merchants  at  Canton  drew  up 
a  statement  of  the  case  which  was  given  to  Houqua  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Viceroy.  In  it  was  stated,  “We  are  bound  to 
submit  to  your  laws  while  we  are  in  your  waters ;  be  they 
ever  so  unjust  we  will  not  resist  them.”  The  American 
government  took  no  notice  of  the  affair  whatsoever,  either 
to  investigate  or  remonstrate,  nor  could  the  consul,  with¬ 
out  backing  from  home  and  not  recognized  as  an  official 
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by  the  Chinese,  offer  any  protestation.  The  provincial 
officials  held  a  powerful  weapon  —  merely  by  stopping 
trade  they  forced  the  foreigners  to  conform  to  the  archaic 
laws  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  a  series  of  incidents  such  as  the  above,  quite 
aside  from  any  question  of  opium,  which  finally  decided 
the  British  Parliament  to  send  troops  to  China  to  protect 
their  nationals,  an  action  which  has  passed  into  history 
with  the  lamentable  epithet  of  the  “Opium  War.” 

In  their  laws  the  Chinese  made  no  discrimination 
against  the  foreigners ;  natives,  too,  suffered  the  same  pun¬ 
ishments,  but  the  cases  cited  illustrate  the  insecure  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  Europeans  and  Americans  in  Canton.  With¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  interpreters  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  Chinese  jurisdiction  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
trials  of  which  they  could  not  understand  a  word. 

Anxious  to  put  trade  relations  on  a  more  favorable  foot¬ 
ing,  the  British  government  sent  two  missions  to  Peking, 
the  first  in  1794  under  Earl  Macartney  and  the  second 
in  1816  under  Lord  Amherst.  Lord  Amherst  and  his 
suite  were  never  received  owing  to  the  fact  they  refused 
to  perform  the  kowtow.  Of  the  ^Macartney  mission  little 
is  known  regarding  its  impression  on  the  Chinese,  although 
judging  from  the  “mandate”  sent  by  Ch’ien  to  George 
III,  quoted  in  part  earlier  in  this  article,  it  would  seem 
the  Son  of  Heaven  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
tribute  bearing  embassies  ever  sent  by  a  vassal  state  to 
acknowledge  humble  obeisance  to  the  great  Emperor! 

From  the  time  the  first  American  ships  sailed  up  the 
Pearl  River  until  the  beginning  of  the  Opium  War,  there 
were  few  changes  in  foreign  relations  at  Canton.  As  the 
American-East  India  trade  became  established  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  supercargoes  were  gradually  replaced  by  firms 
and  commission  houses.  The  first  American  firm  in 
China,  that  of  Shaw  and  Randall,  was  short  lived  due  to 
the  death  of  Major  Shaw,  who  succumbed  to  a  complaint 
of  the  liver  in  his  fortieth  year  on  a  voyage  home.  His 
untimely  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  country  he  served 
so  well,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  abroad  with  such  dignity  and  distinction. 
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In  1803  the  firm  of  Perkins  and  Co.,  a  branch  of  T. 
and  J.  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  was  founded.  Other  well- 
known  firms  were  Olyphant  and  Co.,  Russell  and  Co., 
Bryant  and  Sturgis,  and  the  houses  of  Heard  and  Wet- 
more.  Eventually  Perkins  and  Co.,  James  P.  Sturgis 
and  Co.,  Russell,  Sturgis  and  Co.,  and  Russell  and  Stur¬ 
gis  of  Manila  were  amalgamated  into  the  one  firm  of 
Russell  and  Co.  which  became  the  most  important  Ameri¬ 
can  concern  in  Canton.  The  success  of  the  house  was  due 
largely  to  the  friendship  and  influence  of  Houqua  and  to 
their  relations  with  Baring  Brothers  of  London.  When 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company’s  long  monopoly  at 
Canton  came  to  an  end  Houqua  withdrew  from  general 
business  and  devoted  his  energies  exclusively  to  Russell 
and  Co.  Through  them  his  foreign  affairs  were  managed, 
and  on  their  ships  were  sent  the  celebrated  Chops  of 
Congou  which  were  grown  on  his  family  estates  in  W^oo-E 
and  were  well  known  and  enjoyed  in  Europe  and  America. 

Two  young  men  to  make  fortunes  in  the  employ  of 
Russell  and  Co.  were  John  Perkins  Cushing  and  his  cou¬ 
sin,  Robert  Bennet  Forbes,  nephews  of  the  founders. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  chief,  the  affairs  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  firm  fell  into  Cushing’s  hands  when  he  was  only  six¬ 
teen,  but  he  seemed  to  have  such  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
business  in  spite  of  his  youth  that  his  uncles  took  him 
into  partnership.  He  stayed  in  China  for  thirty  years, 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  Houqua  and  was 
trusted  and  admired  by  both  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike. 
He  returned  to  Boston  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  could  not 
altogether  disassociate  himself  from  the  East  for  he  sur¬ 
rounded  his  house  and  gardens  with  a  high  wall,  like  the 
houses  of  the  rich  in  China,  and  was  waited  on  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  of  Chinese  servants  who,  although  in  a  western  land, 
ching  to  their  native  garb.  His  house  was  filled  with 
oriental  art  and  bibelots. 

Robert  Forbes  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In 
his  Reminiscences  he  wrote,  ‘‘Beginning  in  1817,  with  a 
capital  consisting  of  a  Testament,  a  ‘Bowditch’,  a  quad¬ 
rant,  a  chest  of  sea  clothes,  and  a  mother’s  blessing,  I 
left  the  paternal  mansion  full  of  hope  and  good  resolu- 
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tions,  and  the  promise  of  support  from  my  uncles.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  I  filled  a  man’s  place  as  third  mate; 
at  the  age  of  twenty  I  was  promoted  to  a  command;  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  I  commanded  my  own  ship;  at 
twenty-eight  I  abandoned  the  sea  as  a  profession;  at 
thirty-six  I  was  head  of  the  largest  American  house  at 
Canton.”  Forbes’  buoyant  personality,  his  charm  and 
frankness  all  made  it  easy  for  him  to  take  Cushing’s  place 
in  Canton  as  the  number  one  American  taipan. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
extraordinary  occurrences  took  place,  both  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  annals  of  foreign  trade  at  Canton.  The 
first  was  a  robbery  by  one  of  the  compradores  in  the 
American  factory  who  used  company  funds  for  his  own 
speculation.  He  had  been  recommended  by  Houqua  and 
therefore  the  American  chief  reported  the  loss  of  the 
money  to  that  merchant.  The  compradore  was  sent  for 
and  confessed  to  having  taken  $50,000  which  he  intended 
to  replace  but  was  detected  before  he  had  the  chance. 
Houqua  at  once  covered  the  deficiency. 

The  second  strange  event  was  the  arrival  at  the  facto¬ 
ries  of  several  English  and  American  ladies  in  direct 
defiance  of  regulations.  This  thoroughly  embarrassed  the 
members  of  the  co-hong  who  were  at  their  wits’  end  with 
such  an  unheard  of  thing  and  ordered  the  ladies  to  leave 
at  once  else  the  Son  of  Heaven  “so  considerate  for  all  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  would  withdraw  his  compassion.”  To  the 
great  relief  of  the  cohong  the  ladies  decided  to  depart 
after  a  few  days  and  were  escorted  to  their  boat  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  factories.  For  this  occasion  coats  which 
had  been  stored  in  camphor  ten  or  fifteen  years,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cravats  and  dingy  white  gloves  suddenly  came  to 
light,  although  one  or  two  inveterate  bachelors  complained 
at  such  useless  fuss  and  bother. 

Because  of  trade,  American  interest  in  China  was  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Church 
exhibited  an  awakening  interest  in  this  new  field,  although 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  still  a  dangerous 
affair  and  was  not  permitted  within  the  borders  of  the 
Empire.  Furthermore,  the  British  East  India  Company, 
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unwilling  to  have  anything  interfere  with  trade,  discoun¬ 
tenanced  the  idea  of  Englishmen  coming  to  Canton  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  the  first  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  was  an  Englishman,  Dr,  Robert  Morrison,  who 
arrived  in  Canton  in  1807  by  way  of  New  York,  having 
been  refused  passage  on  a  company  ship.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  gave  him  a  letter  to  Consul  Car¬ 
rington  requesting  any  assistance  possible  and  for  awhile 
Dr.  Morrison  lived  at  the  American  factory  with  Messrs. 
Milner  and  Bull  of  New  York.  After  a  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  the  British  factory  and  in  1808  was  forced  to  flee  with 
them  and  other  of  his  compatriots  to  Macao.  In  that  year 
the  British,  afraid  of  an  attack  on  the  island,  landed 
troops  to  aid  the  Portuguese.  The  Chinese,  infuriated 
with  interference  in  their  own  territory,  at  once  stopped 
trade  with  the  British  and  refused  to  supply  their  ships 
at  Whampoa.  When  the  British  troops  withdrew  from 
Macao  and  returned  to  India,  trade  was  resumed. 

Doctor  Morrison  became  translator  for  the  East  India 
Company  and  his  association  with  that  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  gave  him  a  footing  in  China  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  had.  In  1814  a  Chinese  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  appeared,  a  large  part  of  it  Morri¬ 
son’s  work. 

American  Protestants  were  eager  to  follow  the  example 
of  British  churches  and  in  1830  the  Reverend  David 
Abeel  and  the  Reverend  Elijah  Bridgman  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ton.  They  were  given  free  passage  and  a  year’s  residence 
by  D.  W.  C.  Olyphant  of  the  firm  of  Olyphant  and  Co. 
Because  of  the  stringency  of  Chinese  laws  regarding  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  work  was  confined  mostly  to 
language  study  and  translation.  Missions  were  started  in 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Peneng,  Borneo  and  Batavia  to  af¬ 
ford  Americans  and  Europeans  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  Chinese  from  emigres  living  in  those  places  and 
whatever  was  done  in  Canton  was  done  as  quietly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Reverend  Bridgman,  backed  by  Olyphant,  who 
guaranteed  expenses,  started  a  periodical  culled  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Repository  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
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cerning  the  history,  laws,  culture  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  interest  of  the  Church,  the  reports  of  the  merchants 
and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  nation  and  Americans  could  turn  their  thoughts 
outwards  rather  than  toward  any  immediate  problem  of 
their  own,  all  were  contributing  factors  to  the  growing 
interest  in  China.  She  was  regarded  with  respect,  with 
envy  even,  and  Jefferson  extolled  her  non-intercourse  with 
other  nations  as  ideal.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
drink  fragrant  Chinese  tea,  to  dine  from  delicate  willow 
pattern  ware  and  to  enjoy  the  other  luxuries  which  came 
from  this  country  of  ancient  civilization. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Opium  War,  American  sym¬ 
pathy  was  all  with  the  Chinese  and  cartoons  even  went  so 
far  as  to  present  the  picture  of  Englishmen  forcing  the 
drug  down  powerless  natives’  throats  at  sword’s  point.  It 
was  John  Quincy  Adams  who  startled  Americans  by 
advancing  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  not 
opium,  but  “the  kowtow  —  the  arrogant  and  the  insup¬ 
portable  pretensions  of  China.”  The  seizure  of  opium, 
he  said,  was  a  mere  incident  to  the  dispute  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  war  than  the  Boston  Tea  Party  had 
to  do  with  the  American  Revolution.  Gradually  the  pic¬ 
ture  changed,  ])eople  no  longer  thought  of  unwilling 
Chinese  being  forcibly  drugged,  and  with  China’s  com¬ 
plete  collapse  before  British  arms  the  impression  spread 
that  she  was  a  nation  falling  into  decay.  It  was  not  to 
China’s  discredit,  however,  that  she  was  inferior  in  mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  a  calling  long  despised  by  the  sages,  nor  did 
her  surrender  mean  her  civilization  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  war  was  inevitable  and  it  was  fought  because  China 
for  years  had  blandly  ignored  her  true  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  nations  of  the  West;  for  centuries  conqueror, 
ruler,  despot  of  the  East  she  refused  to  acknowledge 
equality  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

That  was  the  underlying  cause  of  the  dispute.  What 
brought  it  to  a  head  was  that  neither  foreigners  nor  Chi¬ 
nese  at  Canton  took  seriously  the  Imperial  edicts  from 
the  Court  at  Peking. 
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From  time  to  time  viceroys  and  magistrates  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  issue  proclamations,  “but,”  wrote  W.  C. 
Hunter,  “we  disregarded  local  orders  as  well  as  those 
from  Peking  and  really  became  confident  that  we  should 
enjoy  perpetual  immunity  as  far  as  the  opium  trade  was 
concerned.” 

The  drug  arrived  in  British  bottoms  from  India,  in 
American  bottoms  from  Turkey,  store  ships  lay  outside 
Cap-Sing-Moon  and  Lintin  and  not  only  “smug-boats,” 
but  even  mandarin  boats  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the 
smuggling,  ran  the  drug  into  Canton.  In  1826  Forbes 
commanded  a  ship  up  the  coast  having  on  board  a  cargo 
of  opium  but  was  forced  to  return  to  Canton  before  con¬ 
tacting  merchants,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  who  had  expected  to  make  an  immense  profit. 
W.  C.  Hunter  sailed  to  Namao  on  another  Russell  vessel 
and  has  left  the  following  description  of  how  opium  was 
sold  along  the  coast: 

Knowing  the  formalities  to  be  gone  through  with  the  man¬ 
darins  we  expected  a  visit  from  one  and  until  it  was  made 
no  Chinese  boat  would  come  alongside,  nor  would  a  junk, 
not  even  a  bumboat.  We  had  no  sooner  furled  sails  and 
made  everything  shipshape  when  his  ‘Excellency’  appeared 
in  his  gig,  a  sort  of  scow  as  broad  as  she  was  long.  Besides 
the  oarsmen  there  were  official  and  personal  attendants,  in 
grass  cloth  with  conical  rattan  hats  and  flowing  red  silk 
cords  surrounding  them  to  the  brim.  He  himself  sat  majes¬ 
tically  in  an  arm  chair  smoking  quietly.  A  large  embroidered 
silk  umbrella  was  held  over  his  head,  while  servants  with 
fans  protected  him  from  the  attack  of  mosquitoes  and  flies. 
He  was  received  at  the  gangway  by  Captain  Forster.  His 
manner  and  bearing  were  easy  and  dignified.  When  cheroots 
and  a  glass  of  wine  had  been  offered,  the  ‘commodore’  in¬ 
quired  the  cause  of  our  anchoring  at  Namao.  The  shroff 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  vessel  being  on  her  way 
from  Singapore  to  Canton  had  been  compelled,  through  con¬ 
trary  winds  and  currents,  to  replenish  her  wood  and  water. 
Having  listened  attentively  the  great  man  said  that  any 
supplies  might  be  obtained,  but  when  they  were  on  board  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  sailing  for  Whampoa,  as  the  great 
Emperor  did  not  permit  vessels  from  afar  to  visit  any  other 
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port.  He  then  gravely  pulled  from  his  boot  a  red  document 
and  handed  it  to  his  secretary. 

The  document  stated  that  the  Son  of  Heaven  in  all  his 
mercy  could  not  deny  succor  to  those  who  were  in  want  of 
food. 

This  formality  being  over  with,  continued  Hunter,  and 
wine  drunk,  we  proceeded  to  business.  The  mandarin  opened 
by  the  direct  question,  ‘How  many  chests  have  you  on  board  ?’ 

.  .  .  And  then  came  the  question  of  cumsha  and  that  was 
settled  on  the  good  old  Chinese  principle  of  ‘allee  same  cus¬ 
tom.’  .  .  .  Chinese  buyers  came  on  board  freely  the  moment 
they  saw  the  official  visit  had  been  paid. 

For  years  British  merchants  had  been  petitioning  their 
government  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  free  trade  so 
that  they  might  compete  with  Americans.  At  length  the 
ban  was  lifted  and  the  British  East  India  Company  dis¬ 
solved  in  1834.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Hapier,  a  former 
officer  in  the  Navy  who  had  served  under  Nelson,  arrived 
in  Canton  to  assume  the  office  of  Government  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Trade  and  as  such  was  a  representative  of  the 
Crown.  The  British  considered  the  change  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  but  to  the  Chinese,  Napier  was  simply  another 
merchant  or  “headman”  and  the  officials  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  except  through  the  ordinary  channels  —  i.e. 
a  letter  in  the  form  of  a  respectful  petition  presented 
through  the  co-hong  —  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  England  the  equal  of  China.  Lord  Napier 
refused  to  deal  through  the  co-hong,  or,  as  he  was  ordered 
to  do  by  the  Chinese,  to  withdraw  from  Canton,  In  this 
dilemma  affairs  came  to  a  deadlock  and,  as  always,  trade 
was  stopped.  Weeks  passed,  nothing  was  accomplished 
and  finally  Lord  Napier  decided  to  leave  for  Macao.  He 
was  not  in  good  health  at  the  time  and  the  strain  of  his 
mission  was  too  much  for  him.  He  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  the  island. 

In  the  meantime  the  opium  trade  was  flourishing  and 
the  provincial  authorities  were  making  no  real  effort  to 
stop  it,  although  the  Court  at  Peking  was  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  curb  importation.  The  unhappy  Emperor 
lamented,  “How  can  I  die  and  meet  the  spirits  of  my 
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Imperial  ancestors  unless  these  direful  evils  are  removed 

The  burning  question  was  whether  or  not  to  legalize 
the  traffic,  a  question  of  great  import  to  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  Memorials  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject  but  in  the  end  he  determined  to  make  an  even 
more  strenuous  effort  to  suppress  the  trade.  Unfortunate 
smokers  were  subjected  to  torture  as  an  example,  yet  the 
son  of  the  governor  of  Canton  was  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
merce  ! 

In  1839  the  government,  alarmed  not  only  by  the  nox¬ 
ious  effect  on  the  people,  but  seriously  concerned  at  the 
amount  of  specie  going  out  of  the  country,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  opium  smuggling.  Lin  Tse-hsu  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Emperor  to  proceed  to  Canton  and  to  adopt 
any  measures  he  saw  fit  to  stop  the  scourge.  Robert 
Forbes  said,  “He  struck  directly  at  the  head  and  front  of 
the  offending.  Without  any  warning  in  advance  Lin  made 
his  appearance  on  the  10th  of  March  and  on  the  19th  he 
issued  a  proclamation  demanding  of  the  foreign  commu¬ 
nity  the  instant  delivery  of  every  chest  of  opium  within 
the  waters  of  China !  The  hong  merchants  through  whom 
all  legitimate  trade  was  conducted  were  threatened  with 
death  if  the  Imperial  mandate  was  not  immediately 
obeyed.” 

This  swift  and  direct  action,  so  unlike  the  usual  tortu¬ 
ous  Chinese  methods,  came  indeed  as  a  surprise,  while 
Lin,  further  to  emphasize  his  demands,  threw  a  cordon 
of  armed  boats  across  the  water  front.  He  denied  per¬ 
mission  to  any  foreigners  to  leave  the  city  and  ordered 
all  servants,  compradores  and  coolies  to  quit  their  foreign 
employers.  The  merchants  were  virtual  prisoners  in  their 
own  factories. 

At  this  critical  moment  Captain  Elliot,  British  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Trade,  arrived  from  Macao  and  called  on  all 
his  coimtrymen,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
to  surrender  whatever  opium  they  might  have.  Twenty 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  chests  were  hand¬ 
ed  over,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  nine  million  dollars. 
Despite  the  doubt  of  some,  that  after  the  drug  was  seized 
trade  would  be  legalized,  every  bit  of  it  was  destroyed 
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by  emptying  it  into  trenches  of  water  which  were  after¬ 
wards  directed  into  the  river.  One  pwor  wretch  was  de¬ 
capitated  for  trying  to  salvage  an  infinitesimal  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  it  was  not 
without  its  lighter  side.  Chinese  government  officials  sent 
presents  of  pigs,  fowl,  and  sheep  to  the  factories  so  there 
was  no  food  shortage,  but  as  the  servants  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  the  foreigners  were  compelled  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

“In  the  American  hong,”  wrote  Robert  Forbes,  “lived 
Mr.  W.  P.  Snow,  United  States  consul,  Russell  and  Co., 
Russell,  Sturgis  and  Co.,  and  others.  I  was  called  upon 
to  organize  the  house  for  work;  lots  were  drawn  to  see 
who  should  cook,  and  who  should  play  the  part  of  waiters, 
chambermen,  etc.  It  fell  upon  me  to  be  the  chief  cook. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  clean  out  the  kitchen, 
into  which  no  white  man  had  before  entered;  all  hands 
went  at  it,  and  soon  made  things  fit  for  my  new  work. 
My  first  effort  was  fried  ham  and  eggs;  when  the  dish 
came  to  the  table  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  eggs  and  the  ham;  all  bore  the  color  and  partook  of 
the  consistency  of  dirty  sole  leather.  It  was  immediately 
voted  to  depose  me,  and  to  put  Warren  Delano  in  my 
place,  and  I  assumed  his  duties,  which  were  to  look  after 
the  glass  and  silver;  to  this  end  I  put  upon  the  sideboard 
a  piece  of  sheeting,  and  when  I  required  towels  I  had 
only  to  tear  off  a  strip,  wipe  my  utensils,  and  throw  the 
strip  into  the  comer.  .  .  .  Bathing  was  important,  and 
no  coolie  at  hand  to  carry  water  to  the  upper  rooms,  we 
rigged  whips  and  attempted  to  hoist  the  big  pails  into 
the  verandahs ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  the  ropes  twisted 
up,  and  the  pails  remained  suspended  in  mid-air.  The 
venerable  consul  mourned  much  over  this  state  of  durance 
vile,  and  lamented  his  hard  fate.  One  morning  I  met 
him  on  the  stairs,  intent  on  some  household  errand,  when 
he  opened  his  heart  to  me  in  this  wise:  ‘Is  it  not  too  bad, 
Mr.  Forbes,  that  a  public  official  at  my  time  of  life,  not 
owning  a  pound  of  opium,  should  be  imprisoned,  and 
compelled  to  do  chambermaid’s  work  ?’  ” 

The  chauvinist  Lin,  not  content  with  having  destroyed 
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the  opium  and  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  held  the 
foreigners  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  stopping  trade,  —  like  all  Chinese  he  was 
convinced  the  “outer  barbarians”  would  suffer  any  indig¬ 
nity  rather  than  lose  their  profits  in  teas  and  silks,  — 
took  it  upon  himself  to  rebuke  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
conduct  of  her  subjects: 

You  savages  of  the  farther  seas  have  waxed  so  bold,  it 
seems,  as  to  defy  and  insult  our  mighty  Empire.  Of  a 
truth  it  is  high  time  to  ‘flay  the  face  and  cleanse  the  heart’ 
and  to  amend  your  ways.  If  you  submit  humbly  to  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  dynasty  and  tender  your  allegiance,  it  may  give  you 
a  chance  to  purge  yourselves  of  your  past  sins.  But  if  you 
persist  and  continue  in  your  path  of  obstinate  delusion,  your 
three  islands  will  be  laid  waste  and  your  people  pounded  into 
mincemeat,  so  soon  as  the  armies  of  his  Divine  Majesty  set 
foot  upon  your  shores.^ 

After  the  confiscation  and  the  destruction  of  the  opium 
the  British  to  a  man  deserted  the  factories  for  Macao. 
Captain  Elliot  begged  the  Americans  to  follow  him. 

“If  your  house  goes  all  will  go,”  he  said  to  Forbes, 
“and  we  shall  bring  these  rascally  Chinese  to  terms.” 

Forbes  replied  he  had  not  come  to  China  for  his  health 
or  his  pleasure,  that  the  Yankees  had  no  Queen  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  losses  and  that  he  should  remain  at  his  post 
as  long  as  he  could  sell  a  yard  of  goods  or  buy  a  pound 
of  tea. 

Lin  was  nonplussed  at  the  action  of  the  British  but  he 
was  sure  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  return  to  Can¬ 
ton  for  their  cai^oes.  Hor,  it  seemed  did  his  stringent 
measures  prevent  smuggling;  although  the  large  houses 
had  signed  bonds  never  again  to  import  opium,  the  small 
merchants  were  not  too  scrupulous  to  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enormous  profit.  The  destruction  of  all  the 
opium  in  Canton  had  increased  its  value  immeasurably! 
The  situation  may  be  compared  to  our  own  during  the 
era  of  prohibition,  but,  where  the  United  States  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  back  up  the  law  with  a  powerful  coast  guard,  the 
Chinese  dealt  in  futile  threats  and  empty  words. 

1  “Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking,”  E.  Back¬ 
house  and  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 
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The  British  were  forced  from  Macao  to  the  island  of 
Hongkong  where  skirmishing  took  place  between  their 
vessels  and  the  Chinese.  In  those  days  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  slow  but  everyone  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  England  would  seek  redress  for  the  imprisonment 
of  her  nationals  during  the  opium  confiscation.  Even  the 
Chinese  seemed  to  feel  that  some  reprisal  would  be  made 
—  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  continual  and  rapid  con¬ 
quests  made  by  the  British  all  over  India  —  and  began 
to  muster  their  troops  and  repair  their  forts. 

The  great  problem  was  to  remove  British  goods  piled 
up  in  their  factories  to  British  ships  before  hostilities 
actually  commenced.  The  Yankees  were  not  slow  to  seize 
this  chance.  Freights  skyrocketed,  five  to  seven  dollars 
a  bale  on  teas  and  silks  for  the  ninety-mile  trip  was  more 
than  was  paid  for  freight  from  China  to  America!  All 
available  craft  were  pressed  into  service,  were  loaded  to 
overflowing,  and  when  Captain  Elliot  later  met  Forbes 
at  Macao  he  said  to  him,  “My  dear  Forbes,  the  Queen 
owes  you  many  thanks  for  not  taking  my  advice  as  to 
leaving  Canton.  We  have  got  in  all  our  goods  and  got  out 
a  full  supply  of  teas  and  silks.  .  .  .  How  the  season  is 
over  and  a  large  force  at  hand  we  can  bring  the  Chinese 
to  terms.” 

Fifteen  months  after  Commissioner  Lin  seized  all  the 
foreign  owned  opium  in  Canton,  British  troops  arrived 
in  China.  That  there  could  be  but  one  result  was  obvi¬ 
ous  to  everyone  except  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  his 
sycophants  who  still  clung  to  their  belief  in  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  That  the  Chinese  war¬ 
riors  were  brave  was  proved  but  China,  convinced  of  her 
own  superiority  for  centuries,  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows  of  her  infantry  were 
of  small  avail  against  a  relatively  small,  but  well-equipped 
and  well-trained  body  of  English  soldiers.  The  grand 
armies  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  as  in  Alice’s  dream,  turned 
out  to  be  as  harmless  as  a  deck  of  cards ! 

The  Emperor  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  appoint 
three  conunissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
three  men  were  Ilipu,  Hiu  Kien  and  Kiyeng  who  met 
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Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  at  Nan¬ 
king  in  August,  1842.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo  and  Shang¬ 
hai  be  opened  to  trade  and  to  residence;  that  the  island 
of  Hongkong  be  ceded  for  the  purpose  of  careening  ships ; 
that  British  nationals  were  no  longer  under  Chinese  juris¬ 
diction  ;  and  that  six  million  dollars  be  paid  for  the  opium 
destroyed;  three  million  to  merchants  on  account  of  debts; 
and  twelve  million  to  the  British  Government  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  war.  The  Imperial  Commissioners,  to 
soothe  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  memo¬ 
rialized  him  explaining  that  this  sum  of  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  to  be  paid  partly  because  of  debts  in¬ 
curred  by  the  co-hong  and  partly  as  a  present  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  and  sailors  before  sending  them  home. 

The  Treaty  of  Nanking  also  provided  for  the  abolition 
of  all  monopolies  and  thus  came  to  an  end  the  duties  of 
that  honorable  body  of  merchants,  the  co-hong. 

VI. 

The  next  negotiation  entered  into  between  China  and 
a  foreign  power  was  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  drawn  up 
in  1844  by  the  Honorable  Caleb  Cushing,  Massachusetts 
lawyer  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States, 
and  Kiyeng,  Imperial  Commissioner,  Governor  General 
of  the  two  Kwang  Provinces,  Vice  Guardian  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  and  Superintendent  of  trade  and  foreign  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Five  Ports. 

During  the  Opium  War  Boston  and  Salem  merchants 
had  asked  Congress  for  naval  protection  from  pirates  in 
China  waters  and  had  received  it  in  the  East  India  Squad¬ 
ron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Kearny,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Canton  with  the  Constellation  and  the  Boston  in 
1842.  Diplomat  as  well  as  officer,  Kearny  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  both  the  English  and  the  Chinese 
and  vm)te  home  to  urge  that  a  mission  be  sent  out  to  ar¬ 
range  a  treaty  guaranteeing  Americans  equal  privileges 
with  the  British. 

American  merchants  in  China  were  quite  willing  to 
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continue  business  without  any  formal  agreement  between 
the  two  countries,  but  at  home  public  opinion  had  been 
aroused  and  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that,  although 
England  had  opened  up  the  Celestial  Empire,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  other  nations  would  be  allowed  en¬ 
trance  in  the  treaty  ports.  If  America  were  to  continue 
her  trade  on  a  par  with  the  British  it  was  essential  she 
make  her  own  arrangements.  The  State  Department  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  asking  for  suggestions  from  those 
familiar  with  China  and  from  some  Boston  merchants 
came  the  following  advice: 

The  Chinese  want  no  political  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  and  they  will  only  permit  through  fear  of  armed 
compulsion,  or  through  a  politic  desire  to  offer  us  voluntarily 
what  has  been  forced  on  them  by  others.  ...  If  our  envoy 
does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  succeed  let  him  do  nothing.  .  .  . 
We  repeat  our  firm  conviction  that  he  can  only  do  mischief 
by  attempting  to  gain  any  point  by  negotiation  which  the 
Chinese  are  not  ready  to  grant. 

The  merchants  wanted  a  treaty  only  if  it  would  not 
antagonize  the  Chinese  and  thus  nullify  the  privileges 
they  already  enjoyed! 

Edward  Everett,  then  Minister  to  London,  was  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  of  heading  the  mission,  but  de¬ 
clined  the  nomination  which  was  finally  offered  to  Caleb 
Cushing.  Cushing  was  a  friend  of  both  President  Tyler 
and  Daniel  Webster.  It  is  true  that  he  was  often  ridi¬ 
culed  for  his  mannerisms  and  peculiarity  of  dress  but 
his  legal  training  and  his  shrewd  New  England  mind 
were  a  match  for  any  wily  Oriental  and  the  treaty  which 
he  was  able  to  draw  up  served  as  a  model  for  all  treaties 
for  many  years.  Before  he  sailed  he  attended  a  dinner 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  company  with  President  Tyler  and 
Daniel  Webster,  and  in  a  speech  said,  ‘‘I  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  commission  of  peace  and  with  the  duty  of 
bringing  nearer  together,  if  possible,  the  civilization  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds.  .  .  .For  though  of  old,  it  was 
from  the  East  that  civilization  and  learning  dawned  upon 
the  world,  yet  now,  by  the  refluent  tide  of  letters,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  being  rolled  back  from  West  to  East,  and  we  have 
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become  the  teachers  of  our  teachers.  I  go  to  China  .  .  . 
that,  if  possible,  the  doors  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
Asiatic  laborers  may  be  opened  to  America.” 

Although  there  was  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  because  of  the  expense  such  an  undertaking  would 
involve,  a  salary  was  voted  Cushing  and  an  appropriation 
made  for  outfitting  the  embassy.  Four  battleships  were 
ordered  as  escort  —  the  new  frigate  Missouri,  pride  of 
the  Navy,  the  frigate  Brandywine,  the  sloop-of-war  St. 
Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry.  Cushing,  having  ordered  the 
uniform  of  a  major-general,  “a  blue  coat  with  gilt  but¬ 
tons,  embroidered,  a  white  satin  vest,  white  pantaloons 
with  a  gold  stripe  down  the  seam  and  a  chapeau  with 
white  plumes,”  set  forth  on  his  journey  accompanied  by 
Fletcher  Webster  as  secretary,  Elisha  Kane,  surgeon,  and 
five  voluntary  attaches  serving  without  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  magnificent  uniform  was  destined  never  to  be  worn, 
for  at  Gibralter  the  Missouri  burst  into  flames  and  al¬ 
though  Cushing,  who  was  on  shore,  rushed  to  the  burning 
vessel  he  was  able  to  save  only  the  official  papers.  After 
this  disaster  he  decided  to  go  overland  to  Suez  and  from 
there  to  Bombay  where  the  rest  of  his  mission  met  him. 

Cushing’s  instructions  from  the  State  Department  were 
to  make  the  Chinese  understand,  first  of  all,  that  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  embassy  were  entirely  peaceful  and  simply 
to  insure  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations; 
that  the  Americans  were  not  seeking  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  or  concessions,  but  only  the  privilege  already  granted 
the  British  of  trading  at  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Foochow  and 
Shanghai  as  well  as  Canton.  Secondly  he  was  to  proceed 
to  Peking  if  possible  and  request  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor.  If  this  were  granted  he  was  not  to  perform 
the  kowtow  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  nor  were 
any  presents  to  be  given  lest  they  be  misconstrued  as  tri¬ 
bute  offerings.  The  Emperor  was  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  deference  any  European  sovereign  would  receive 
from  an  American  Ambassador. 

Apparently  the  reason  for  wanting  Cushing  to  go  to 
Peking  was  that  he  might  present  in  person  to  the  Son  of 
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Heaven  a  letter  from  the  President.  The  authorship  of 
the  letter  has  been  attributed  to  Daniel  Webster,  though 
he  had  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  was  drafted  by  some  clerk  who  ignorantly 
placed  Chinese  in  the  same  category  with  savages  and 
Indians.  That  the  letter  was  sent  at  all  seems  curious; 
it  was  scarcely  fit  for  the  President  to  address  the  omni¬ 
potent  ruler  of  ancient  Cathay  in  such  singular  language 
as  follows: 

LETTER  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA. 

I,  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  states  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  send  you  this  letter  of  peace 
and  friendship  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  Empire 
extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are 
numerous.  You  have  millions  and  millions  of  subjects.  The 
twenty-  six  United  States  are  as  large  as  China,  though  our 
people  are  not  so  numerous.  The  rising  sun  looks  upon  the 
great  rivers  and  great  mountains  of  China.  When  he  sets 
he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  large  in  the 
United  States.  Our  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean 
to  the  other;  and  on  the  west  we  are  divided  from  your 
dominions  only  by  the  sea.  Leaving  the  mouth  of  one  of 
our  great  rivers,  and  going  constantly  toward  the  setting  sun, 
we  sail  to  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Now,  my  words  are  that  the  governments  of  two  such  great 
countries  should  be  at  peace.  It  is  proper  and  according  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  they  should  respect  each  other,  and 
act  wisely.  I  therefore  send  to  your  court  Count  Caleb 
Cushing,  one  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  this  country. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  China  he  will  inquire  for  your  health. 
He  has  strict  orders  to  go  to  your  great  city  of  Peking,  and 
there  to  deliver  this  letter.  He  will  have  with  him  secre¬ 
taries  and  interpreters. 

The  Chinese  love  to  trade  with  our  people  and  sell  them 
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tea  and  silk,  for  which  our  people  pay  silver  and  sometimes 
other  articles.  But  if  the  Chinese  and  Americans  will  trade, 
there  shall  be  rules,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws 
or  our  laws.  Our  Minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  authorized  to 
make  a  treaty  to  regulate  trade.  Let  it  be  just.  Let  there 
be  no  unfair  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the  people  trade 
not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shanghai 
and  Fuchow,  and  all  such  other  places  as  may  offer  profitable 
exchanges  both  to  China  and  the  United  States,  provided 
they  do  not  break  your  laws.  Therefore,  we  doubt  not  you 
will  be  pleased  our  messenger  of  peace,  with  this  letter  in 
his  hand,  shall  come  to  Peking  and  there  deliver  it ;  and  that 
your  great  officers  will,  by  your  orders,  make  a  treaty  with 
him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  trade  —  so  that  nothing  may 
happen  to  disturb  the  peace  between  China  and  America. 
Let  the  treaty  be  signed  by  your  own  Imperial  hand.  It 
shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the  authority  of  our  great  coun¬ 
cil,  the  Senate. 

And  so  may  your  health  be  good  and  peace  reign. 

Written  at  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  Your  good  friend. 

(Many  years  later  E.  T.  Williams,  a  member  of  the 
international  committee  to  examine  the  archives  at  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion  found 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  The  documents,  in  a  dusty  heap  on  the 
floor,  were  bound  in  purple  plush  with  a  silver  seal  of 
the  United  States  attached.) 

After  Cushing’s  mission  had  arrived  at  Macao  the  staff 
was  augmented  by  two  interpreters,  Reverend  E.  C. 
Bridgman  and  Reverend  Peter  Parker.  One  wonders  with 
what  emotion  they  translated  the  President’s  letter,  espe¬ 
cially  as  their  years  in  China  had  given  them  a  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  the  etiquette  and  propriety  of  the  Chinese 
people ! 

Cushing’s  first  official  act  was  to  send  a  communication 
to  the  acting  Governor-General  of  Canton,  Ching,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  Macao  where  he  would 
remain  a  few  weeks  before  proceeding  to  Peking.  To 
this  a  reply  was  received  stating  it  would  be  quite  unnec- 
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essary  for  the  Americans  to  go  north  because  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  was  already  on  his  way  south.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  were  determined  to  keep  Cushing  away  from  the 
Capital.  Weeks  were  spent  in  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  but  at  last  Kiyeng  arrived  in  Canton.  In  his  first 
message  to  the  American  Minister  the  title  of  ‘‘Chinese 
Government”  stood  one  line  higher  in  column  than  that 
of  the  “United  States  Government”  and  this  Cushing  im¬ 
mediately  returned.  It  was  sent  back  with  the  necessary 
correction.  Next,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  stated 
flatly  that  if  Cushing  insisted  on  going  to  Peking  he, 
Kiyeng,  was  not  authorized  to  continue  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  in  this  point  Cushing  yielded. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Wanghia,  just  outside  Macao, 
on  July  3rd,  1844,  four  and  a  half  months  after  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  mission,  with  the  preliminary  agreement  that 
“there  shall  be  perfect,  permanent,  universal  peace,  and  a 
sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  one  part  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  on 
the  other  part,  and  between  their  people  respectively, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places.” 

Great  Britain  had  opened  the  door  to  the  China  trade 
with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  providing  that  British  sub¬ 
jects  might  trade  at  the  four  additional  ports,  that  equal¬ 
ity  was  to  be  observed  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  that 
all  monopolies  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  that  tonnage  dues 
were  to  be  lowered.  These  stipulations  were  included  in 
the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  also,  but  the  American  treaty  was 
more  explicit  and  in  some  particulars  an  improvement 
over  the  British  treaty.  Regulations  governing  trade  were 
carefully  defined  and  included  the  privilege  of  remaining 
two  days  at  any  port  without  payment  of  duties  if  cargo 
were  not  discharged;  duties  were  to  be  paid  at  one  port 
only  and  goods  might  be  reshipped  without  extra  charges. 
Provisions  concerning  extra-territoriality  were  contained 
in  Article  XXI, 

Subjects  of  China  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  criminal  act 
towards  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  arrested  and 
punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities  according  to  the  laws 
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of  China ;  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  commit 
any  crime  in  China  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished 
onlv  by  the  Consul,  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United 
States,  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

And  in  Article  XXV, 

All  questions  in  regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or 
person,  arising  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
China  shall  be  subject  to  jurisdiction  and  regulated  by  the 
authorities  of  their  own  government;  and  all  controversies 
occuring  in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
subjects  of  any  other  government  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and  such  govern¬ 
ments,  respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  China. 

Of  importance  to  missionaries  as  well  as  to  merchants 
was  Article  XVIII  which  stated  that  teachers  might  be 
employed  and  Chinese  books  bought.  Also,  Americans 
were  to  be  allowed  to  build  houses,  hospitals  and  churches, 
and  to  engage  pilots,  eompradores,  linguists,  seamen  and 
servants  without  interference  on  the  part  of  local  officials. 
The  last  Article,  XXXIV,  provided  that  the  treaty  might 
be  revised  after  twelve  years. 

While  Cushing  was  waiting  in  Macao  for  Kiyeng  to 
arrive  in  Canton  an  incident  occurred,  which,  because  of 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  of  the  populace,  could  have  as¬ 
sumed  serious  proportions.  The  Brandywine  brought 
out  a  new  flagstaff  and  weathervane  for  the  Consulate 
which  were  duly  erected,  but  the  weathervane  had  to  be 
removed  because  the  natives  thought  it  had  a  destructive 
influence  and  was  causing  disease.  A  mob  attacked  the 
Consulate,  though  no  serious  damage  was  done.  A  few 
days  later  some  Chinese  assaulted  some  Americans  and 
in  the  melee  a  Chinese  was  killed.  The  affair  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Cushing  and  Kiyeng  and  Cushing  insisted  that 
the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  death  be  tried  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  law.  He  was  acquitted  on  the 
grounds  of  self  defense.  Kiyeng,  to  smooth  over  and  hush 
up  the  matter,  compensated  the  dead  man’s  family  for 
their  loss. 
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In  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  entertained  the  American  mission  at  a 
lavish  feast,  the  food  and  wines  being  of  the  rarest.  The 
next  morning  Cushing  admitted  to  a  “slight  languor.” 
Cushing  and  Kiyeng  parted  on  amicable  terms  having 
settled  the  relations  between  their  two  countries  accord¬ 
ing  to  protocol,  but  if  the  Americans  had  assumed  the 
Chinese  were  ignorant  barbarians,  the  compliment  was 
returned  twofold.  During  the  second  Sino-British  war, 
official  Chinese  papers  were  found  in  which  Kiyeng  re¬ 
ferred  to  Cushing  as  the  “Uncivilized  Envoy”  and  told 
how  his  “stupid  ignorance”  had  to  be  dispelled. 

The  third  treaty  to  complete  the  opening  of  China  was 
with  France.  It  was  based  on  the  Treaty  of  Wanghai 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  the  toleration  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Emperor 
wrote  with  his  vermilion  brush,  “Let  it  be  as  Kiyeng 
says,”  and  accordingly  the  Commissioner  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  Chinese  practising  Christianity  would  be  held 
blameless  and  would  not  be  subject  to  punishment. 

These  treaties,  humiliating  to  China,  marked  the  end 
of  an  era.  Gone  forever  was  the  immemorial,  mysterious 
seclusion  of  an  age-old  civilization.  The  Dragon,  rudely 
wakened  from  his  sleep  of  centuries,  fled. 

The  swan-song  of  the  American  East-India  trade  began 
about  the  time  the  treaties  were  signed  and  culminated 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  those  years  the 
famous  clippers  were  developed  and  made  our  merchant 
marine  superior  to  any  afloat.  The  decline  in  trade  was 
due  partly  to  the  war,  but  more  to  the  change  from  wood 
to  iron  ships  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  In  think¬ 
ing  of  the  old  China  trade  one  must  pay  homage  to  the 
men  who  fostered  it,  to  their  courage  and  determination 
that  American  commerce  should  proceed  unmolested 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  ships  they  sailed  in,  Whit¬ 
tier  has  written : 

God  bless  her  whereso’er  the  breeze 
Her  snowy  wings  shall  fan 
Beside  the  frozen  Hebrides 
Or  sultry  Hindustan 
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Where’er  in  mart  or  on  the  main 
With  peaceful  flag  unfurled 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 
Of  commerce  round  the  world 

Her  pathway  on  the  open  main 
May  blessings  follow  free 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 
Her  white  sails  from  the  sea. 
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SALEM  PRISON  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


John  Kelly,  Dec.  15,  1685,  for  stealing  linen  from  five 
different  persons,  was  committed  to  prison  to  answer  at 
the  next  County  court.  “The  winter  proueing  violent 
Cold  &  noe  Chimney  in  y®  prison  y®  persons  complaining 
haveing  Rec**  all  or  the  most  part  of  their  goods  againe 
did  forgiue  &  discharge  him  from  y*  fact  soe  far  as 
related  unto  them  and  hee  selling  himself e  (for  three 
pounds  ten  shillings)  for  4  yeares  service  payd  the  feese 
&  Charges  &  soe  was  turned  out  of  prison,  or  otherwayes 
would  haue  perished.  And  was  sent  to  Barbados  a  ser¬ 
vant  &  I  hope  y®  Country  well  rid  of  a  grand  theife.  Nes- 
sesity  hath  noe  Law.” 
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AN  EAKLY  LETTER  TO  THE  SALEM 
EAST  INDIA  MARINE  SOCIETY. 


By  Ernest  S.  Dodge. 

In  1802  John  Fitzpatrick  Jefferie,  an  Englishman,  sent 
a  number  of  objects  to  the  newly  founded  museum  of  the 
Salem  East  India  Marine  Society.  These  specimens, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  were  transported  from  Mauritius 
(formerly  called  the  Isle  of  France)  to  Salem  by  Captain 
John  Holman  in  the  ship  Two  Brothers} 

The  letter,  after  a  few  paragraphs  of  rather  flowery 
flattery  about  America  and  her  commerce,  contains  an 
extract  from  Jefferie’s  journal  written  while  he  was  Pur¬ 
ser  of  the  English  ship  Earl  Cornwallis  in  1801  and  then 
goes  on  and  lists  the  objects  he  presented  to  the  museum. 
His  purpose  in  including  the  extract  from  his  journal 
was  to  inform  the  members  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  of  an  unrecorded  island  he  had  sighted  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  land  on.  From  Jefferie’s  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  12°  21'  south  and  170°  47'  east,  the  island  must 
be  Tikopia  south  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group.  His  guess 
that  his  longitude  may  have  been  in  error  by  a  few  miles 
is  correct,  the  actual  position  of  the  island  being  12°  21' 
south  by  168°  43'  east.^  He  is  also  correct  in  thinking  it 
the  same  as  the  island  seen  by  the  Spanish  navigator 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros  in  1606.  After  Quiros  the 
island  was  not  again  visited  until  1798.^  The  next  famous 
navigator  to  visit  Tikopia  was  Peter  Dillon,  during  his 
search  for  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  in  1813, 

1  Ship  Registers  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1789-1900  (Salem:  The  Essex  Institute,  1906),  p.  188. 

2  William  T.  Brig^ham,  “An  Index  to  the  Islands  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean :  A  Handbook  to  the  Chart  on  the  Walls  of  the  Bernice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and  Natural 
History,”  Memoirs  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum,  I,  2  (Hono¬ 
lulu,  1900),  p.  159. 

3  Alexander  G.  Findley,  A  Directory  for  the  Navigation  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  With  Descriptions  of  its  Coasts,  Islands,  etc.. 
From  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  Those 
of  Asia  and  Australia;  its  Winds,  Currents,  and  Other  Phe- 
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1826  and  1827.^  In  1828  Dumont  D’Urville  stopped  at 
Tikopia  and  thereafter  almost  its  only  European  contacts 
were  with  whalers.  It  is  evident  that  Jefferie  and  the 
ship’s  company  of  the  Earl  Cornwallis  were  probably  the 
second  group  of  white  men  to  see  the  island  of  Tikopia 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The  letter,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  follows: 

Isle  of  France  December  1802 
The  President  &  Members  of  the  Museum  of  Salem, 
Gentlemen, 

Being  inform’d  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  Mack  of  your 
town,  that  you  had  commenc’d  the  formation  of  a  Muse¬ 
um,  into  which  you  readily  admitted  any  curiosities  col¬ 
lected  by  travellers ;  and  receiv’d  such  information  as  they 
could  give  relative  to  the  productions,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  different  Countries  and  People  they  had  vis¬ 
ited,  —  I  beg  leave  to  offer  some  few  things  as  per  accom¬ 
panying  list,  which  I  request  you  will  honor  me  by  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  anything  in  my  power  to  procure  in  future  I 
shall  derive  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you. 

The  great  character  gain’d  by  the  town  of  Salem,  for 
her  spirited  and  disinterested  support  of  Boston,  while  the 
latter  was  suffering  under  the  lash  of  British  power,  has 
never  diminish’d,  and  every  honest  citizen  of  the  world 
must  feel  anxious  that  it  never  may! 

While  the  thunder  of  war  has  been  rolling  nearly  round 
the  globe,  we  have  witness’d  America  (secur’d  by  a  mild 
government:)  smiling  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  harvests 
and  domestic  comforts, — while  every  sea  has  been  cover’d 
and  every  port  and  harbor  fill’d  by  her  Shipping:  not 
Ships  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  the  trade  of  other  na- 

nomena,  II  (London,  18.51),  pp.  963-964.  Findley  states  here 
that  an  alternate  name  for  Tikopia  was  “Barwell  Island,”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  second  vessel  which  visited  it  in  1798  (Quiros 
being  the  first).  He  also  says  that  two  other  men  Captain 
Golownin  and  Captain  Tromelin  were  there  before  Dillon.  I 
have  been  unable  to  identify  the  ship  Barwell  or  the  two  cap- 
taii.s  mentioned. 

4Baymond  Firth,  We,  the  Tikopia  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1936),  p.  32. 
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tions  or  the  protection  of  her  own, — (for  they  were  both 
render’d  unnecessary  by  the  able  poise  she  kept  in  the 
friendship  of  all  countries), — but  vessels  trading, — and  at 
once  pouring  wealth  and  information  into  her  lap.  The 
town  of  Salem  has  had  its  proportion,  and  every  man  must 
applaud  those  good  exertions  her  inhabitants  made  for  the 
increase  of  a  knowledge  of  nature,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  unite  with  the  advance  of  their  fortunes.  And 
while  her  merchants  have  stretched  to  each  quarter  of  the 
world  with  their  merchandize,  they  have  also  made  it 
their  pride  to  collect  all  those  productions  which  excite 
curiosity  and  the  great,  tho’  pleasing  study  of  the  beauties 
of  nature !  The  trifles  I  forward  you  are  scarcely  worthy 
your  acceptance — ^but  they  are  all  I  have, — and  I  could 
not  withhold  the  tribute,  I,  as  a  member  of  society,  ow’d 
you. 

The  widow’s  mite,  tho  not  suflScient  to  relieve  even  one 
poor  suffering  wretch,  was  receiv’d,  because  the  intention 
was  of  equal  worth,  in  the  eye  of  the  great  ruler  of  the 
universe,  with  the  treasure  of  the  wealthy  man! 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Gentlemen,  of  trespassing 
a  little  on  your  time,  by  copying  an  extract  from  my  Jour¬ 
nal  relative  to  an  island,  I  fell  in  with,  in  the  Ship  Earl 
Cornwallis,  of  which  I  was  Purser,  in  the  Lat.  of  12°  21' 
South  &  Long.  170°  47'  East.  I  take  it  to  be  the  one 
seen  by  Quiros,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  the  year  1606  and 
laid  dovm  in  nearly  the  same  lat.  tho  a  very  different 
long,  in  the  chart.  However  I  must  observe  that  we  might 
err  a  few  miles  in  the  latter,  as  the  weather  had  been  for 
several  days  so  thick  as  to  prevent  our  taking  an  altitude 
even  of  the  sun,  to  correct  the  account  p'  chronometer.  If 
it  is  not  the  same  island,  as  that  laid  down  by  Quiros,  it 
is  most  certainly  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  and  perhaps  of 
others.  However  you’ll  be  better  able  to  judge  by  the 
following  extract,  made  immediately  after  I  attempted  a 
landing. 

“October  25,  1801  (per  log)  I  went,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Black  (a  passenger  on  board)  in  the  ships  jolly  boat, 
with  4  hands  at  the  oars,  arm’d,  to  try  if  a  landing  could 
be  effected,  which,  from  the  hostile  appearance  of  the 
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natives  we  saw  on  the  beech  we  had  reason  to  despair  of; 
— nor  were  we  mistaken  in  our  conjecture,  for  on  pulling 
in  shore,  we  observ’d  their  determination  of  resisting  any 
attempt  we  might  make  of  that  nature.  We  were  arm’d, 
but  to  offer  to  land  among  an  unoflFending  people,  totally 
against  their  will,  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice,  I 
did  not  feel  dispos’d  to  be  guilty  of,  altho’  my  inclination 
to  have  intercourse  with  them  was  of  the  strongest  kind, 

“From  the  very  determin’d  way  in  which  they  prepar’d 
to  oppose  our  visit  it  would  most  probably  have  been 
necessary  for  us  to  proceed  to  extremities  before  we  could 
have  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore;  beside  which,  it  was 
my  determination  not  to  persist  in  the  attempt  unless  they 
show’d  a  friendly  disposition, 

“I  wav’d,  as  an  emblem  of  my  pacific  intentions,  the 
stalk  of  a  plaintain,  which  I  took  with  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  This  was  answer’d  in  the  same  way  repeatedly  on 
shore, 

“I  should  have  proceeded  towards  them  much  more 
quickly  than  I  had  done,  from  the  favorable  impression 
this  made  on  me,  had  I  not,  a  few  moments  after,  been 
deterr’d  by  the  appearance  of  the  arm’d  men,  who  pointed 
their  arrows  and  spears  at  us,  while  others,  furnish’d  with 
clubs,  seem’d  by  their  gesticulation,  to  threaten  vengeance 
on  us,  if  we  attempted  any  farther  to  disturb  their  peace ! 

“When  we  had  got  near  the  shore,  a  number  of  them 
to  the  amount  of  80  or  90,  compos’d  of  Archers,  Spear 
and  club-men,  advanc’d  jn  the  most  regular  order  from 
the  east  point  of  the  Island,  giving  a  shout  at  which  about 
60  march’d  from  the  opposite  extreme  towards  them,  so 
as  to  join  at  the  place  we  were  then  pnlling  for,  it  being 
the  only  one  we  could  land  at,  as  two  reefs,  one  on  each 
side  of  us,  prevented  the  possibility  of  our  getting  on 
shore  elsewhere.  In  a  short  time  they  had  accumulated 
in  their  numbers  to  SOO  or  more.  We  had  now  got  close 
enough  to  hear  the  Shrieks  of  the  women  &  children, 
who  were  on  the  shore,  I  suppose  taking  leave  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  as  they  were,  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  sent  into  the  woods.  The  greatest  order  appear’d 
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among  them  still,  except  a  few,  who  came  farther  forward 
than  the  rest,  pointing  their  arrows  and  spears,  and  shak¬ 
ing  their  clubs  at  us,  at  the  same  time  making  evident 
signs  indicative  of  their  wish  for  us  to  depart.  The  men 
in  the  boat  now  lay  on  their  oars,  as  we  judg’d  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  get  within  reach  of  their  arrows  'till 
we  had  more  minutely  watch’d  their  motions  and  observ’d 
whether  they  would  be  friendly  with  us  or  not. 

“I  was  very  anxious  to  shew  them  the  effect  of  our 
guns  by  shooting  a  bird, — ^but  neither  my  fowling  piece 
or  its  report  had  the  smallest  effect  on  them.  It  did  not 
appear  to  create  the  smallest  astonishment.  Again  did 
they  resume  their  menaces,  and  repeat  signs  we  could 
easily  construe  into  a  wish  for  us  to  leave  them. 

“As  it  was  now  evident  that  a  landing  was  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  a  thick  squall  coming  on  very  fast,  we  pulled 
of  for  the  ship,  now  out  of  our  sight  and  made  her  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  natives, 
one,  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  whose  dress  was  yel¬ 
low,  and  whom  we  took  to  be  a  priest,  was  apparently 
exhorting  them, — after  which  entering  the  woods  he  dis¬ 
appear’d.  At  his  departure  the  warriors,  with  the  great¬ 
est  alacrity,  fasten’d  on  their  matted  breast-plates  and 
grasp’d  their  arms. 

“They  were  of  a  reddish  brown  color;  curly  hair,  gen¬ 
erally  without  any  covering  on  the  head;  middle  siz’d; 
stout  and  active,  and  in  their  anns  &  dresses  very  much 
resembling  the  Otaheitans.®  Altho’  they  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  noise,  we  could  not  catch  a  single  expression  they 
made  use  of.  One,  who  came  close  to  the  waters  edge, 
after  making  a  great  number  of  motions  (very  dextrously) 
with  his  club,  turn’d  round,  in  the  calmest  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  and  after  patting  his  posteriors  (which  were  expos’d 
5  Jefferie’s  noting  the  inhabitants  resemblance  to  Tahitians 
further  corroborates  the  evidence  that  the  island  in  question 
is  Tikopia.  There  are  several  islands  in  Melanesia,  among  them 
Tikopia,  with  Polynesian  populations.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  their  fellow  Polynesians  to  the 
eastwards  than  to  the  very  different  Melanesians  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  islands. 
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to  us)  walk’d  off  to  the  main  body,  as  if  exulting  at  our 
not  accepting  his  challenge. 

“There  were  a  number  of  low  huts  at  the  feet  of  the 
Hills,  from  4  to  7  &  8  feet  high — made  with  poles,  over 
which  a  quantity  of  bark  &  grass  was  laid.  The  sides 
are  the  same,  and  a  small  hole  in  one  of  them  serves  for 
the  inhabitants  to  pass  in  and  out. 

“I  did  not  observe  any  appearance  of  fish  about  the 
island,  or  canoe  for  getting  them,  or  for  use  in  war; 
neither  did  I  see  a  single  land  hird  or  animal  of  any 
Kind!  The  bread  fruit  and  plaintain  tree  are  here,  and 
cocoa  trees  in  very  great  abundance. 

“I  could  not  see  any  wood  fit  for  making  canoes,  and 
on  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  people  are  pre¬ 
par’d  to  act  on  the  defensive  only,  from  their  promptness 
in  preparing  for  which  it  induces  me  to  suppose  there 
must  be  other  inhabited  islands  at  no  great  distance  from 
whence  they  are  liable  to  incursions;  as  it  would  be  im¬ 
probable  that  people  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
living  on  so  small  a  spot,  where  intestine  divisions  can¬ 
not  be  suppos’d  to  exist,  should  be  so  well  prepar’d  to 
resist  an  invasion,  and  that  with  so  much  order  as  was 
observ’d  by  them. 

“As  we  were  off  the  island  the  preceeding  evening  it 
is  very  likelv  that  whatever  cattle  was  on  it  .  .  .  might 
have  been  driven  into  the  woods. 

“We  saw  among  them  two,  whom  we  judg’d  were 
lepers:  one  white  and  the  other  a  dingy  white,  both  with 
bandages  on  their  heads. 

“The  place  where  we  intended  landing,  was  between 
two  reefs,  before  mention’d,  and  did  not  leave  above  30 
yards  for  a  passage. 

“On  our  return  on  board,  orders  for  making  sail  were 
given.  Thus  we  left  this  unknown  race  of  men  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  woods  &  liberty, — after  dis¬ 
turbing  their  families  and  creating  confusion  in  their 
little  state; — perhaps,  by  the  information  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  it  may  give,  altho’  my  intentions  were 
of  the  purest  kind,  render  its  inhabitants  a  prey  to  some 
misguided  adventurers,  who,  from  the  natural  desire,  they 
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evince  of  defending  their  rights,  may  proceed  to  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  extremities! 

“That  love  of  Country  we  so  much  admire  in  civiliz’d 
men  in  general,  is  not  inherent  in  them  alone;  for  here 
we  see  untutor’d,  uncultivated  people,  animat’d  with  the 
Amor  Patriae;  arm’d  and  determin’d  to  resist  every  at¬ 
tempt  which  appears  to  militate  against  their  laws  and 
customs,  or  to  rob  them  of  the  smallest  particle  of  their 
liberties !” 

Those,  Gentlemen,  are  the  observations  I  made  at  the 
moment, — and  I  hope  at  a  future  period  they  may  be  of 
service  to  some  navigators,  who  trusting  wholly  to  the 
charts  they  have,  may,  perhaps,  when  too  late,  find  the 
necessity  there  is  in  attending  to  them.  Had  we  not 
observ’d  the  island  at  the  time  we  did,  we  should  most 
certainly  have  been  on  the  reef  which  runs  from  it,  as 
the  weather  was  very  thick, — and  it  was  6  O.C.  P  M. 
when  it  was  descried,  about  2/3^®  of  a  mile  right  ahead. 
Captain  Holman,  who,  with  much  politeness,  made  an 
offer  of  carrying  the  few  things  mention’d  in  next  sheet, 
is  also  good  enough  to  take  into  his  care  two  different 
sketches  I  took  of  the  Island.  They  are  as  clear  as  the 
weather  would  permit, — and  may  be  depended  on  as  exact. 

List  of  Articles  forwarded  p'  Two  Brothers  Cap” 
Holman* 

1  Large  Philippine  Island  Sword 

1  Malay  Kresse  of  curious  workmanship 

1  Hew  South  Wales  Boa  with  drawers, — the  wood  Shee- 
Oak.  There  are  two  set  of  apartments  in  the  top, 

6  The  following  specimens  from  this  collection  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  ethnological  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Salem;  Philippine  Islands  sword  (E  3027),  Tahitian  mourn¬ 
ing  mask  (E  5277^,  New  Zealand  mere  (E  5538),  and  three 
Marquesan  clubs  (E  5027,  E  5030,  E  5032).  The  Marquesan 
clubs  are  either  not  listed  in  the  letter  or  are  the  objects  listed 
as  “Otaheitan  war  waddy’s”  and  “Otaheitan  Spear  for  war.” 
This  last  situation  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  majority  of  the 
mariners  who  gave  objects  were  notoriously  careless  in  their 
descriptions  and  geographical  locations.  They  frequently  col¬ 
lected  an  object  at  one  island  which  had  originated  at  some 
other  island  and  assumed  that  it  was  native  to  its  island  of 
purchase. 
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fill’d  with  shells  of  that  country  &  the  Philippine 
Isles.  There  are  two  drawers  in  the  bottom  contain¬ 
ing  Otaheitan  fishhooks  and 
1  Norfolk  Island  yellow  wood  box,  with  a  stone  common 
in  the  inner  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  possessing 
the  quality  of  cutting  glass ;  also  4  small  square  stones 
pick’d  up  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1  Otaheitan  Spear  for  war. 

2  Nuts  from  the  centre  of  the  root  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  Tree.  It  makes  very  beautiful  fineer- 
ing  stuff. 

2  Otaheitan  war  waddy’s 
2  D®  D®  Bows  &  Arrows 
1  D®  D®  Stone  pat-tie-pat-too 
1  piece  Otaheitan  cloth,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  beat 
into  its  present  form  with  stones 
1  Dasypus  or  Armadillo,  which  I  procur’d  alive  on 
the  Brazil  coast.  It  is  of  the  most  curious  of  this 
description  of  animal,  and 
1  Otaheitan  mourning  mask  (1/2  pearl) 

If  you  should  derive  any  satisfaction  from  receiving 
those,  or  you  should  not  already  have  some  of  each  kind 
I  forward,  I  assure  you.  Gentlemen,  my  intentions  are 
fulfill’d  and  if  any  thing  among  them  should  produce  an 
interesting  enquiry  with  yourselves  into  natural  history, 
the  result  of  which  will  no  doubt  edify,  I  shall  feel  my¬ 
self  a  happy  tho  humble  instrument  in  procuring  for  you 
a  pleasure  truly  inexpressible  &  which  none  but  the  re¬ 
fin’d  mind  can  feel. 

In  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
design,  and  your  individual  happiness  &  prosperity,  I 
have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient 
humble  servant 

John  Fitzpatrick  Jefferie  (Signed) 


DR.  STEPHEN  LITTLE,  R.  N. 

By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson. 

Dr.  Stephen.  Little,  surgeon.  Royal  Navy,  was  one  of 
those  Americans  who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
during  the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution.  Happily  mar¬ 
ried,  a  successful  physician  and  popular  in  his  adopted 
town  of  Portsmouth,  he  gave  up  all  this  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  crown,  endured  banishment  for  twenty-three  years 
three  thousand  miles  from  family  and  friends  and  died 
a  refugee  in  a  strange  land. 

Dr.  Little  was  born  in  the  old  family  homestead  at 
Turkey  Hill,  West  Newbury,  30  May  1745,  a  son  of 
Stephen  and  Judith  (Bailey)  Little.  The  family  had 
been  of  the  “landed  class”  for  several  generations;  in 
fact,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Littles  to  acquire  land 
had  become  almost  an  obsession.  Four  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  the  immigrant,  George  Little,  he  had  emerged 
from  the  “tiller  of  the  soil”  class  into  that  group  which 
looked  toward  a  professional  career.  Old  Stephen  Little, 
the  father  of  the  doctor,  was  a  prosperous  farmer.  He 
was  one  of  the  important  men  of  the  town  and  when  the 
son  reached  an  age  in  which  he  was  to  begin  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  future,  he  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson,  one  of  the  best-known  physi¬ 
cians  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  the  office  of  Dr.  Jackson 
he  learned  the  fundamentals  of  medical  science,  insofar 
as  they  were  known  at  the  time,  and  he  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  made  friends  easily. 
He  was  a  member  of  old  St.  John’s  lodge  of  Freemasons, 
served  as  master,  and  the  future  seemed  roseate.  Then 
came  the  clouds  of  war.  Not  that  the  situation  was  unex¬ 
pected.  His  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hall  Jack- 
son  had  predicted  the  crash  for  some  time.  “The  pot  has 
been  simmering;  now  it  begins  to  boil,”  the  latter  wrote 
to  a  friend  sometime  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

But  Dr.  Little  apparently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  struggling  colonists  would  ever  be  success- 
(262) 
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ful  in  their  quarrel  with  the  Mother  Country.  Moreover, 
his  closest  friends,  Gov.  Wentworth,  the  Sparhawks  and 
others,  shared  his  belief  and  their  attachment  to  England 
was  strong.  For  two  years  after  the  war  began,  Dr.  Little 
attempted  to  live  peaceably  in  Portsmouth  but  existence 
there  became  increasingly  difficult.  Citizens  of  the  old 
town  regarded  him  with  suspicion.  While  Dr.  Hall  Jack- 
son  was  absent  in  army  camps,  his  brother-in-law  took 
over  many  of  his  patients  which  did  not  make  for  the 
best  of  friendly  feelings.  Finally,  life  in  Portsmouth 
could  no  longer  exist  for  the  tories  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  legislature  passed  the  act  of  banishment  in  1777 
and  Dr.  Little,  along  with  the  Wentworths,  Pepperrells 
and  Sparhawks  was  put  aboard  ship  and  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Probably  this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  yet  one 
must  realize  that  the  tories  were  only  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo;  they  were  attempting  to  preserve  the 
existing  government  and  to  discourage  armed  revolution 
against  the  government  which  they  recognized  and  under 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  lived. 

Arriving  in  England,  the  tories  were  well  received  and 
showered  with  attention.  Dr.  Little  was  given  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  surgeon  in  the  British  navy  and  a  grant  of  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  also 
attached  to  the  Locke  Hospital  in  London  as  consultant, 
and  without  doubt  enjoyed  himself  among  the  British 
aristocracy  as  much  as  a  man  bereft  of  wife  and  children 
could.  He  appears  to  have  been  friendly  with  many  of 
the  refugees  and  probably  was  acquainted  with  John 
Singleton  Copley,  the  American  artist  (father  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst)  who  did  a  portrait  of  him  which  is  now 
ovmed  by  descendants  in  Portland,  Maine. 

But,  after  the  close  of  the  American  Eevolution,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  tories  in  England  began  to  wane,  and  their 
popularity  diminished. 

Dr.  Little’s  commission  in  the  navy  brought  him  insuf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  live  on  and  his  position  in  the  Locke  Hos¬ 
pital  went  to  another.  He  could  not  return  to  Portsmouth 
upon  pain  of  imprisonment.  For  some  years  he  must  have 
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lived  rather  precariously.  In  a  letter  dated  in  1792  he 
tells  of  opening  an  apothecary  shop  in  Cleveland  street, 
Tottenham  court  road,  London.  How  he  made  out  in  this 
venture,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
twilight  of  life  found  him  discouraged  and  disillusioned 
and  that  death  came  to  him  prematurely  on  11  July  1800, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  far  from  his  native  hills  of 
West  Newbury. 

His  widow  lived  until  13  February  1806,  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  her  brother’s  estate  in  Portsmouth.  He  also  left 
four  children,  Stephen  Little,  jr.  of  Portland;  Mrs.  Sim¬ 
eon  Adams  (Sarah  Little)  of  Limerick,  Maine;  Mrs. 
Silas  Pearson,  jr.  (Mary  Little)  and  Mrs.  Richard  Stick- 
ney  (Elizabeth  Little)  of  Newbury,  Mass. 

The  following  letter  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  his  situation 
in  London  eight  years  before  his  death: 

London,  27  Aug.  1792 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Little, 

Your  two  last  letters  I  did  not  receive  till  the  latter  end 
of  May.  I  had  been  ill  near  eight  month  at  Sheffield  in 
Yorkshire  and  no  one  of  my  acquaintance  knew  where  I  was 
for  many  months,  therefore  the  Letters  laid  at  the  Cannon 
Coffee  House.  I  was  taken  ill  on  the  Road  with  a  Nervous 
Fever  which  lasted  near  fifty  days,  delerious  the  whole  time, 
without  a  soul  that  knew  me.  It  left  me  many  months  in 
a  state  of  idiotism  and  almost  blind  it  had  such  affect  on 
the  optic  nerves  but  cold  bathing  and  bracing  medicine  am 
thank  God  pretty  well  recovered.  The  expences  attending 
my  sickness  (being  at  an  inn)  with  medical  attendance  for 
such  a  length  of  time  have  been  intolerable. 

Your  last  letters  have  given  me  most  excruciating  pain 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  The  vile  propogation  of  young  Torrey 
to  wound  your  feelings  and  our  dear  family  is  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  wicked  and  false. 

It  must  carry  conviction  in  the  face  of  it.  You  say  he  is 
just  come  from  London  with  the  story  you  relate  in  yours. 
I  tell  you  on  my  word  and  honour  he  has  not  been  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  three  years  before  the  date  of  your  letter,  therefore, 
he  must  make  the  story  for  mischief  sake.  God  may  forgive 
him.  I  think  I  never  shall.  There  is  another  precious 
youth  going  home  with  Mackey  young  M - .  I  should  not 
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wonder  if  he  should  frame  some  infamous  story  as  I  have 
rather  offended  him. 

My  real  intention  was  to  have  been  in  America  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Greenleaf’s  affair — but 
when  I  come  to  read  his  letter  which  you  enclosed  I  did  not 
dare  proceed.  I  should  be  liable  to  a  prison  immediately. 
He  says  he  will  wait  twelve  months  for  one  half  and  two 
years  for  the  remainder  provided  I  will  give  him  sufficient 
security.  It  will  amount  to  a  very  great  sum  interest  in¬ 
cluded  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  sum  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  pay.  Therefore,  I  have  done  a  thing  I  hope 
will  succeed  and  meet  with  your  approbation.  I  have  taken 
an  apothecary  shop  for  12  months,  as  much  longer  as  I 
choose.  Am  now  going  to  try  business  in  London.  Am 
determined  to  strain  every  nerve  in  future  to  do  something 
to  make  us  comfortable  and  likewise  assist  our  dear  children. 

I  think  the  situation  a  very  good  one  for  business.  If  it 
should  not  do  I  can  give  it  up  at  12  months.  If  that  should 
be  the  case  I  intend  going  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada  as  I 
have  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Treasury  for  a  thousand 
acres  on  condition  of  going  out  to  settle  it  myself.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  shall  be  very  hard  pushed  as  I  am  obliged  to  get  all 
my  medicines.  At  the  same  time  I  have  got  those  sent  to 
you  by  Capt.  Mackey  by  the  invoice  enclosed  you  will  see 
what  they  are.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  them 
to  advantage.  They  ought  to  bring  you  at  least  all  told 
together  two  pounds  lawfull  for  one  sterling.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  cash  but  it  is  not  in  my  power.  I  hope  soon  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  send  for  you  and  family.  Poor  Sally 
who  I  hope  is  tolerably  settled.  God  Almighty  bless  her 
and  husband.  I  am  determined  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  assist  them.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long.  You 
enclosed  me  a  letter  from  our  Son  in  law  Adams.  I  shall 
write  to  him  shortly.  Give  my  Respects  and  Love  to  him 
and  Sally.  I  esteem  him  much  by  his  respectful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  manner  of  speaking  of  you  and  his  wife. 

Give  my  most  tender  love  to  our  other  children  and  accept 
my  most  sincere  love  and  thanks  for  your  unabated  care, 
attention  and  trouble  for  these  years  past.  I  hope  it  will 
yet  be  in  my  power  before  a  long  time  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  their  and  your  comfort  in  this  world.  If  I  have  been 
the  innocent  or  real  cause  of  wounding  your  mind,  I  hope 
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God  will  forgive  me  and  reward  you  ten  thousand  fold  for 
your  suffering,  for  believe  me  when  I  say  I  think  you  are 
as  good  a  woman  as  now  exists.  I  wish  you  had  the  same 
opinion  of  me  with  the  same  reason  to  believe  it.  I  am  still 
your  affectionate  and  I  hope  faithful  husband. 

S  Little 

P.  S.  The  shop  I  have  taken  is  in  Cleaveland  street,  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road.  Direct  your  letter  as  before,  which  is 
close  by  me.  Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately. 


ORDERS  FROM  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 
TO  JOHN  FISHER. 


Newburgh  June  6  1781. 

Sir, 

Be  pleased  to  furnish  Capt.  Baxter  with  a  pettiauger 
or  other  craft  to  go  to  Constitution  Island  to  bring  up  the 
chain  or  iron  of  the  old  boom. 

T.  Pickering,  Q.  M.  G. 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  A.  D.  Q.  M. 

Fishkill  Landing 

— Essex  Institute  Manuscript  Collections. 


MARBLEHEAD  COMMONERS’  RECORDS, 
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{ Continued  from  Volume  LXXVII,  page  180.) 


To  Rent  from  march  26  1723  to  march  26 


1724 — 

00-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1724  to  march  26 
1725— 

00-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1725  to  march  26 
1726— 

00-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1726  to  march  26 
1727— 

00-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1727  to  march  26 
1728— 

00-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1728  to  march  26 
1729 

5-10  00 

0-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1729  to  march  26 
1730— 

0-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1730  to  march  26 
1731— 

6-00  00 

0-05  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1731  to  march  26 
1732— 

0-05-00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1732  to  march  26 
1733— 

0-05-00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1733  to  march  26 
1734^ 

0-05-00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1734  to  march  26 
1735 

0-05  00 

[41]  pr  Contra  Cr 

7-  5  00 
lb  s  d 

pr  money  pd  James  Dennis  for  ye  year  1683 

00  05  00 

pr  money  pd  to  Capt  Ward  for  the  year:  1684 : 

d 

as:  appears  folio:  29 - 

00  05  00 
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Aprill.llth;  1691.  Paied  in  money  from  the 
yeare  85. to  the  yeare  1691  for  his  fish  fence 
according  to  his  lease  being  six  yeares  at 
5-s  pr  yeare  in  all  1  lb :  10 :  00 - 


01  10  00 


001  00  0 

Aprell  1696  by  money  paid  for  the  hier  of 
my  stage  20/  which  is  In  foull  for  the  time 
past 


1701  003  00  0 

Aprill  9  1706  by  mony  paid  in  full  To  25 
March  1701  1::10:;.. 

by  money  paied  one  pound  five  shillings  15  0 

05  15  0 


Aprill:  9  1711  By  money  received  of  Coll: 
Legg  &  mr.  Conant  for  rent  of  fish  fence  [s]  ■ 
in  full:  to  25th  of  march  1711. — 
may  2d  1715  By  money  received  of  mr.  John 
Conant  for  rent  of  his  fish  fence  that  was 
formerly  Coll :  Leggs  in  full  to  the  26.  of 
march.  1715 

April  15  1717  By  money  received  of  mr. 
John  Conant  for  rent  of  his  fish  fence  in 
full  to  the  26th  day  of  march  last  past 
1717—  i 

by  Rent  Reseved  for  the  year  1718  and  nin-| 
ten  &  twentey  j 

by  Rent  Reseved  for  the  yeaer  1721  and^ 

1722  &  for  1723—  ( 

by  Rent  for  the  yeaer  1724  and  for  1725  ) 

by  Rent  Resevd  for  the  yeaer  1726  and  for) 
the  year  1727  J 


01  05  00 
01  00  00 


00  10  00 

00  15.00 

00  15  00 

00-10.00 
00-10  00 


05-  5-00 
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1730  may  the  6  by  Kent  Reaevd  of  garson 
&  [twsn]  in  full  00-15-00 

1733  September  5th  Creadett  by  Cash 
paid  to  17  Bouing’s 

1737  June  27th  Resevd  of  mr  Joseph  Garson 
and  mr.  Samuell  Twsden  the  sume  of  fouer 
pounds  one  shiling  in  mony  in  full  to  the 
twenty  six  Day  of  march  past  — 

10-16-00 

as  wee  agreaged  for  the  time  past  to  the  26  of  march 
1737  and  haufe  bee  gon  a  new  apon  outher  Consdraetions 
in  the  Commons  New  Book  in  foil  [1]22  as  will  thaer 
apeaer  with  sd  Garsons  &  twsdens  hand  to  the  book  — 
[42]  Richard  Reed  is  Dr 

To  Rent  for  his  flake  yard  from  March  26. 

83  to  March. 26:  84:  att  an  annuall  Rent  of  lb  s  d 

20s :  as  appears  folio :  17 : -  01 :  00  00 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March. 26:  84: 

to  March. 26. 85: -  01 :  00  00 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  fi*om  March. 26. 85:  to 

March. 26:  86  01:00  00 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March  26.86  to 

March  26.87:  01:00  00 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March. 26. 87  to 

March. 26. 88'  01  00  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26:  88.  .to:  March  26 

1689—  01  00  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26.89  to  March  26. 

1690  -  01  00  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26.90.  to  March. 26. 91  01  00  00 

To  Rent  from  March. 2 6. 91. to  March26.95 

att  20s  p,annu:  04:  00  00 

012  00  00 

1696  To  Rent  from  march  26  to  morch  26 

96  att  20/  001  00  0 

1697  To  Rent  morch  26  to  morch  26/97  att 

20/  001  00  0 


06-00  0 
00-15-  0 


04-01  00 
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1698  To  Bent  from  morch  26  to  morch  26  98 


att  20/ 


Thomas  Boads  Debr  1700 
To  rent  for  the  yeare  1700  ten  shillings  for 
the  use  of  the  Land  at  the  point  of  the  neck  ■ 
to  make  his  fish  upon 

[43]  Bichd  Beed  is  Cr 

p  money  pd  James  Dennis  for  ye  year  1683 — 
p  money  pd  for  the  same  to  Mr  Ward  for  the 

year  1684  as  appears  folio. 29; - 

P  money  paid  Capt.  Legg:  1691:  Six  pound 
Aprel  1695  by  mony  Becevd  of  Becher  Beed 
for  the  Lease  of  his  fish  fence :  pr  John  Legg 
which  is  In  foull  for  the  time  past 


Aprell  18  1698  Beceved  of  Becherd  Beed  for 

Bentt  of  his  stag  — 

and  bey  Abattement  of  his  Bent - 


01  00  0 
15  00  0 


00  10  00 

lb  s  d 
01  00  00 

01  00  00 
06:  00:  00 

05  0  00 

012  00  00 

002  00  0 
001  00  0 

15  00  00 


Thomas  Boad  Credr: 

To  ten  shillings  pd.  Capt  Legg  for  the  yeare] 
1700  for  his  fish  fence  upon  the  point  of  the[ 
neck  from  the  26. march  1700  to  the  26. J 
march  1701 

[44]  John  Pederick  of  ye  Neck  is  Dr 
To  Bent  for  his  flakeyd  from  March:  26.83 
to  March  26  84 

To  Bent  for  ye  same  from  March :  26 ;  84  to 
March.  26. 85 

To  Bent  for  ditto  from  March  26.85  to 
March:  26.86 

To  Bent  from  March  26:  86  to  March. 26  87 
To  Bentt  from  March  26 :  87  to:  March  26 . 88 


00  10  00 


lb  s  d 
00:10:00 

00:10  00 

00  10  00 
00  10:00 
00  10  00 
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To  Rent  from  March  26 :  88 :  to :  March  26 . 


1689  — 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  March  26. 89. to  March  26. 

1690  — 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  March  26. 90. to  March  26.91 

00 

10 

00 

04 

0 

0 

To  R  Richard  Gross  and  Miriam  Relict  and 

succeseur  of  John  Pederick  are  Dr. 

To  Rent  by  their  owne  Act  in  folio  27.  from 

March:  26 : 1691  to  March. 26. 1695  att  10s 

p  annum - 

02: 

00 

00 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 95.  to  march  26. 

1699. at  10— S  pr. 

02 

00 

00 

04 

00 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  99. to  march  26 

1703. at  10s  per  Annum  which  is  three  yeare 

01. 

.10. 

.00 

to  Rent  from  March  26th  1703  to  March  26th 

1704 

•  •  • 

.10. 

To  Rent  from  march  26 1 1704  to  march  1705 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26ll705  to  march  1706: 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26|l706  to  march  1707 : 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26 1 1707  to  march  1708 

00 

10 

00 

008. 

00: 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26 1 1708  to  march  1709 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26 1 1709  to  march  1710 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26: 1710  to  march:  26 

1711 - 

00 

10: 

00 

09 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1711  to  march  26. 

1712 - 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1712. to  march. 26. 

1713  — 

00 

10 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1713 .to  march  26. 
1714  — 


00  10.00 
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To  Rent  from  march  26.1714  to  march  26. 

1715  — 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 1715  to  march. 26. 

1716  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1715  to  march  26. 

1717  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1717  to  march  26. 

1718  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1718.  to  march  26. 

1719  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1719  to  march  26. 

1720  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1720  to  march  26. 

1721  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1721.  to  march  26. 
1722.— 

To  rent  from  march  26.1722.  to  march  26. 
1723  — 


This  Lease  is  now  maied  to  John  Stacy 
[45]  P  Contra  is  Cr 

p  pd  to  James  Dennis  for  the  year  1683  — 
p  money  pd  Capt :  Ward  for  the  year :  84 :  — 
as  appears  folio  [29] : - 

P:  money  paid  Capt:  Legg:  1691:  36  S  — i 
this  36. shillings  was  pd  pr.  mr.  Grosse  — 
pr.  money  paied  Capt.  Legg  pr.  mr:  Grosse 
for  what  he  is  behind  since  the  date  of  his 
owne  Lease,  he  not  Satisfieing  for  the  arrears 
of  his  predecessor  John  pederick  this  18th 

day  of  Apr  ill  1700  - 

by  money  paied  mr  Ingalls  one  of  the  Comitie] 
In  the  year  1706  twenty  shillings  for. 2  years[ 

Aprill  5  due  by  ballence  from  mr  Richard 
gross  2  lb  10  s 


00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 
£15-10-00 

inner 
lb  s  d 
00  10  00 
00  10  00 

..01..16... . 

02  14:00 

001  00  00 

005-10-00 
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Aprill  The  twenty  six  1708 
Reseved  of  Richard  gross  in  full  of  his  Ar¬ 
rears  for  his  fish  fence  two  pounds  —  Tenn 
shillings -  002  10  00 


008  00  00 

may  30  1711  Received  of  mr.  Richard  Gross 

in  full  for  3  years  past  —  001  10  00 


009  10  00 

April  30  1715  Received  of  mrs  Gross  widow 
[pr]  John  stasey  thirty  shillings  for  three 

years  rent  past -  001  10  00 

march  31  1718  Then  received  of  Capt  John 

Stacey  Administrator  to  the  Estate  of  his 

Grand  mother  Miriam  Gross  deceasd  002. .00.00 

April  [5]  1721  To  Credit  by  Capt.  John  Stacey 

Adm.  to  the  Estate  of  his  Grand  mother  001. .00.. 00 

Grosses  Estate  for  two  years  rent  of  The  fish 

fence  at  the  Neck  — 

may  6th  1723  Receaved  of  mr.  Samll :  Staseyl 
Administrator  to  pederick  &  Grosses  Estate  [  001.. 10.00 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  [for  rent  of  fishf 
fence]  J 


£15-10-00 

[46]  Andrew  Tucker  is  Dr 

To  Rent  for  his  flakeyard  from  march  26  83 
to  March  26  84  att  10  s  pr  annum  as  appears  lb  s  d 
folio:  17  —  00  10  00 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March:  26:  84  to 
March  26  85’  00:10  00 


To  Rent  from  March  26  85  to  March  26 :  86 
To  Rent  from  March  26:  86. to  March  26. 
1687  — 

To  Rent  from  March .  26 :  87  to :  March  26 :  88 
To  Rent  from  March. 26. 88:  to:  March  26. 
1689  — 


00  10  00 

00  10:00 
00  10  00 

00  10  00 
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To  Rent  from  March  26;  89. to  March  26. 

1690  —  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March . 26 . 90..to  March  26.91  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March .  26 :  91  to  March  .26.95  02 :  00 ;  00 


att  10  s  pr  annum  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 95. to  march  26. 

1699. at  10  s  pr.  02  00  00 

08  00  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 99. to  march. 26. 

1703  at  10-s  pr  annum  is -  01  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26th  1703:  To  March 

2:6th  1704:  . 10... 

10 . 

To  Rent  from  march  26/1704  to  march  26th 

1705  10  00 
To  Rent  from  march  26  1705  to  march  26: 

1706  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26: 1706  to  march  1707  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26::1707  to  march  1708  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26: 1708  to  march  1709  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26: 1709  to  march  1710  00  10  00 


To  Rent  from  march  26 : 1710  to  march  26 

1711—  00:1000 

Tot;  13:10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26 : 1711.  to  march  26 . 

1712—  00:1000 
To  Rent  from  march. 2 6. 17 12. to  march. 26. 

1713  —  00:10  00 

To  Rent  from  march. 26  1713. to  march  26. 

1714  —  00:10  00 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 1714  to  march  26. 

1715  —  00:10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1715. to  march  26. 

1716  —  00:10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1716  to  march  26 

1717  —  00:10  00 
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To  Rent  from  march  26.1717  to  march  26. 

3  718  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1718. to  march  26. 

00:10  00 

1719  — 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 1719. to  march. 26. 

00: 10  00 

1720  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1720. to  march  26 

00: 10  00 

1721  — 

00: 10  00 

18:10:00 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1721. to  march  26. 
1722  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1722. to  march  26. 

00  10:00 

1723  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1723  to  march  26 

00  10:00 

1724  — 

00  10  00 

20  00  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1724  to  march  26- 
1725  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1725  to  march  26- 

00-10.00 

1726  — 

00-10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1726  to  march  26 
1727  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1727  to  march  26 

00-10.00 

1728  — 

00  10  00 

22-10-00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1728  to  march  26 
1729  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1729  to  march  26 

00-10  00 

1730  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1730  to  march  26 

00-10  00 

I 

1731  — 

00-10-00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1731  to  march  26 

1732  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1732  to  march  26 

1733  — 

To  Rent  frome  march  26  1733  to  march  26 
1734.— 


00-10-00 

00-10-00 


00-10  00 
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To  Rent  from  march  26  1734  to  march  26 


1735  — 

00-10-00 

[47]  Pr  Contra  is  Cr. 

lb 

s 

d 

pr  money  pd  to  James  Dennis  for  ye  year  1683 

00 

10 

00 

pr  money  pd  Mr  Ward  for  the  [sd]  year  84: 

00 

10 

00 

as  appears  folio. 29: - 

— 

— 

— 

May  1691  pr.  money  three  pounds  — 

03 

00 

00 

04 

00 

00 

Aprill .  1st.  1703  To  twintie  shillings  in  money 

in  prt 

01 

00 

00 

05 

00 

00 

To  Two  pounds  in  money  Reseved  1706] 

02 

00 

00 

In  partt  by  the  Commitie -  ( 

07: 

00 

00 

Aprill:  1711  Received  ten  shillings  in  part — 

00. 

,10 

0 

007: 

10 

To  Credit  in  the  hand  of  mr  Skinner  — 

002 

00 

00 

009 

10 

00 

1720/21  To  Credit  by  Coll:  Browne  for  rent 

of  Tuckers  fish  fence - 

005 

00 

00 

To  Credit  by  mrs  Reed  for  rent  of  said  Tuck¬ 

ers  fish  fence - 

002 

00 

00 

16 

10 

00 

1728  Aprell  the  29  by  Cash  Resevd  of  Cpt 

Andras  for  Rent  his  part  to  the  year  1727 

the  sume  of 

02 

-15 

00 

[48]  Robert  Bartlett  &  Joseph  Nicholson 

.  are 

Drs 

To  Rent  for  their  flakeyard  from  March  26. 

83  to  March. 26. 1684  att  10  s  pr  annum  as 

appears  folio  16 - 

00: 

10 

:00 

To  Rent  from  March  26 . 84  to  March  26 :  85 : 

00 

10 

:00 

To  Rent  from  March  .26:85  to  March :  26 . 86 

00 

10 

.00 

To  Rent  from  March  .26.86  to  March  26.87. 

00 

10 

00 
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To  Rent  from  March  26 :  87  to  March .  26 :  88  00 : 10  00 
To  Rent  from  March  26.1688  to  March  26 

1689  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26.1689  to  March  26. 

1690  —  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26. 90. to  March  26.91  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  March. 26:  91  to  march:  26. 

1695  att.  10  8  pr  annum -  02 :  00  00 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 95. to  march  26. 

1699. at  ditto -  02  00  00 

08  00  00 

.1..00...- 

.1..00... . 

.  ...10...- 

10 

10  — 
10  — 
10  — 

012  10:00 

march  the  26 1 1708  mr  Robartt  bartlett  deb-] 
ter  two  pounds  fortene  Shillings  in  money  toj- 
balance  J 

00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1708  to  march  26 

1710  001  00  00 

To  Rent  from  March  26  1710  to  march  26 

1711  —  000  10  00 

14  00  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1711  to  march  26 

1712  —  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1712  to  march  26. 

1713  — 


To  Rent  from  March  26th  1699. To  ditto 
1701  @ 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1701  to  1703  at] 

10-s  pr  annum -  J 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1703. To  ditto  1704 
To  Rent  from  march  26  1704  To  ditto  1705 
To  Rent  from  march  26|l705  To  ditto  1706 
To  Rent  from  march  26]  1706  To  ditto  1707 
To  Rent  from  march  26  1707  To  ditto  1708 


00  10  00 
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To  Rent  from  march  26  1713  to  march  26. 

1714  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1714  to  march. 26. 

1715  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1715  to  march  26. 

1716  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1716  to  march  26 

1717  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1717  to  march  26. 

1718  — 

To  Rent  from  march. 26. 1718  to  march  26. 

1719  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1719  to  march  26. 

1720  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1720  to  march  26. 

1721  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1721  to  march  26. 

1722  — 

To  rent  from  march  26.1722  to  march  26. 

1723  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1723  to  march  26 

1724  — 


To  Rent  from  march  26  1724  to  march  26 

1725  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1725  to  march  26 

1726  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1726  to  march  26 

1727  — 

To  Rent  from  march  27  1727  to  march  26 

1728  — 


To  Rent  from  march  27  1728  to  march  1729 
To  Rent  from  march  27  1729  to  march  1730 


To  Rent  from  march  27  1730  to  march  1731 
To  Rent  from  march  27  1731  to  march  1732 


00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

00  10  00 

20  10  00 

00-10-00 

00-10  00 

00-10.00 

00-10-00 

22-10-00 
00  10  00 
00-10-00 


23-10-00 

00-10-00 

00-10-00 
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To  Rent  from  march  27  1732  to  march  1733 
[49]  pr  Contra  are  Cr: 
pr  money  pd  to  James  Dennis  folio:  20 
for. 83:  ' - 

April!  [ll]th:  169 [1]  pr.  money  pd.  to  Capt. 
Legg  pr.  Joseph  Nichelson  from  the  yeare 
84. to  the  yeare  91. for  his  prt  of  fish  fence 
according  to  this  lease,  being  seven  yeares  ^ 
at  [10]-s  pr.  yeare,  his  prt  coming  to  thirtie 
five  shills  in  money,  allowing  on  shill  to  him 
for  making  up  the  way  comes  to  in  all. on 
pd:14.s.00: 

1691  pr.  money:  Robt:  Bartlet  paid  Capt 

Legg 


Aprill. 7th.  1699  pd.pr.  Joseph  Nickelson  to 
Capt:  Legg  fourtie-shillings  in  money,  be¬ 
ing  in  full  for  his  prt  of  fish  fence  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  lease  to  the  26th  day  of  march 
1699.— 

January  31.1700/1  To  ten  shillings  in 
money  pr.  Joseph  Nickelson  for  his  prt  of 
flake  room  for  the  yeares  1699  &  1700  to 
the  2 6. day  of  march  1701  pd.  to  Capt.  Legg^ 
march.  18  1700/1  To  thirtie  shillings  in 
money  pd.  pr.  mr.  Robert  Bartlett,  for  his 
part  of  flake  room  in  prt :  of  payment  [their]  ■ 
remaining  twintie  shillings  money  to  the 
26. day  of  march.  170[5] 


by  one  shilling  first  above  allowed  for  Mak¬ 
ing  way 


Aprill  the  2  1708 

Reseved  of  the  widdow  Andros  for  Joseph 
nickelson  partt  of  Rent  for  his  fish  fence  in 


00-10-00 

lb  s  d 
00  10  00 

01  14  00 

..01..15..00 
03  19  00 

02  00  00 

00  10  00 

01  10  00 


.7  19  . . 
...  .1.... 
.  .8..00... . 
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full  the  sum  of  —  one  pound  fiftene  shillings 
in  money 

Aprill  5.  Reseved  of  Captt  bartlett  In  full 
two  pounds  14  a 

1708 

Reseved  by  Abutment  one  shilling 


April:  1709  Received  of  mrs  Andrews  widow 
Received  of  mrs  Andrews  widow 
may  30  1711  Received  of  Capt  Bartlett  15-s 
in  full  for  the  year  past 


April  6  1713  Received  of  Capt  Robt  Bartlet] 
&  Widow  Andrews  in  full  for  two  years  [■ 
Rent  j 

April  1  1714  Received  of  Capt  Bartlett  & 
Widow  Andrews  in  ful  for  Last  year 
April  1721  Received  of  Joseph  Andrews  fiffe- 
teen  shills  for  there  part  rent  being  the  ^2 
of  the  rent  of  the  fish  fence  Leased  to  Capt: 
Bartlett  mr.  Nickolson 


To  Cash  paied  by  Joseph  Nicklsn  to  [Coll] 
Nordn - 

1730  may  5th  by  Cash  paied  to  Comitt  in  full 
of  all  by  mr  thomas  Candige  at  his  house  — 


by  the  balance  Due  Carid  outt  for  thes  Last 
year  past  as  by  the  a  Count 

[50]  Michael  Coes  &  Jn  Stasey  are  Drs 
To  Rent. for  their  flakeyard  from  Sept. 29. 
85  to  Sept:  29: 1686  att  10s  pr  annu,  as  ap¬ 
pears  folio  27 — 


01 

15 

00 

02 

14 

00 

12 

9 

00 

00 

1 

00 

12 

10 

00 

00 

10 

00 

00 

05 

00 

00 

15 

00 

14 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

10 

00 

00 

15 

00 

16 

05 

00 

4-05 

00 

3-00 

00 

23 

10 

00 

1- 

-10- 

-00 

lb 

s 

d 

00 

10 

00 
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To  Rent  from:  Sept.  29th  1686  to:  Sept.  29 

87  -  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept  29 :  1687  to  Sept.  29 :  88.  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept.  29 :  88 :  to  Sept.  29  1689  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept.  29  89.  to  Sept :  29.  1690  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept.  29.90.  to  Sept.  29.  91  00  10  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept  29:91  to  Sept:  29:  1694 

att  10  s  pr  annu  01  10 :  00 

To  Rent  from  Sept.  29 :  94.  to  Sept.  29 :  1698. 

at  10  s  pr.  annum  02  00  00 

06  10  00 

Pentecost  Blackinton  debt 
To  rent  for  his  fish  yard  for  the  year  1698^ 
from  the  26  day  of  march  at  16-s  pr.  yearej  00  16  00 
To  rent  for  ditto  for  the  year  1699  from  the] 

date  above  said  16-8  pr  yeare -  j  00  16  00 

To  rent  for  ditto  for  the  yeare  1700  from  the| 

date  abovesd.  16-s  pr  yeare -  00  16  00 

mr.  Thomas  Candaiges  Leas  brot  from  outher 

sid  to  1730  is  23-10-  0 

mr  Thomas  Candaige  D[tr]  for  his  fish  fence  one  the 
outhor  sid  Due  thaor  to  Balance  for  3  years  Rent  silver 
mony. 

[Brut  oufer  heaer] -  £1-10-00 

1734  Dtr  by  Rent  10  mor  for  1735  for  Rent 

10 - ’  1-00-00 

1736  for  Rent  and  for  1737  for  Rent  &  for 

1738  -  1-10-00 

1739  for  Rent  and  for  1740  for  Rent  &  for 

1741  -  1-10-00 

1742  for  Rent  10 -  0-10-00 

£6-00-00 

1743  for  Rent  of  fish  fence  10s  in  selver  money  0-10-00 

1744  for  Rent  of  fish  fence  10s  in  selver  money  0-10-00 
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1745  for  Rent  of  fish  fence  lOs  in  selver  money  0-10-00 
[51]  pr  Contra  are  Cr: 

May  1691  pr  three  pounds  in  money  pr.  John 

Btasie -  03  00  00 

Januay  24  1670/1  To  three  pounds  ten  shill¬ 
ings  pd  Capt  Legg  in  full  —  03  10  00 

06  10  00 

Also  for  the  two  years  that  are  behind  we  have 
not  taking  any  rent  because  they  renounced 
the  sd  lease  &  land  at  a  commoners  meeting 
in  the  yeare  1698  and  soe  we  discharge  them 
off  the  whole  in  full  of  the  sd  lease  as  witnes 
our  hands  the  24  day  of  January  1670/1 

John  Legg 
Richard  Reith 
James  deimes 
Archibald  Ferguson* 
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tion  of  Vacant  Lands  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the 
Snme  of  Fiftey  Fouer  Shillings  in  Hand  payd  To  us  by 
Joseph  Andersn  of  the  same  plase  Have  and  Doe  by  thes 
presen tes  Bargen  and  sell  to  the  aforesayd  Joseph  Ander¬ 
son  His  heirs  and  assignes  a  percel  of  Land  Bounded  with 
The  Land  of  his  Fathers  on  the  sowwest  sid  seven  pole 
And  on  the  southest  side  four  pole  and  on  the  northeste 
Side  Aleven  poles  and  halfe  and  on  the  norweste  side  four 
pole  To  Have  and  to  hold  the  sayd  Land  to  Him  and  his 
heirs  And  assignes  and  to  thear  proper  use  and  Behoof 
forever  in  witnes  of  which  we  havef  set  our  hands 
John  Legg  Ambrose  Gale  Town  Clark 

[53]  pr  Contra  are  Crs:  4[3] 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  Trustees  for  the  Com¬ 
moners  of  marble-head,  and  impowred  by  them  to  look 
after  all  encroached  lands  and  compound  with  such  en- 
croachers  on  reasonable  terms,  finding  severall  parcells 
of  land  encroached  by  William  Niek,  and  never  com¬ 
pounded  for  by  him,  wit  the  first  being  a  triangular  piece 
att  the  northerne  side  near  William  Waters  land,  about 
one  quarter  of  an  Acre,  the  second  fronting  also  on  the 
street  att  ye  Southeme  side  near  Jno  Martin’s  old  house, 
the  third  being  a  garden  on  the  lower  side  of  the  street 
bordering  on  mr  Latimers  meddow  the  fourth  in  the  old 
fish  fence  bordering  on  Eobert  Bartletts  ffence,  the  fift  & 
last  in  the  fish  fence  bordering  on  mr  Devereuxs  stage  & 
Ifence  all  which  severall  five  parcells  of  land,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  summe  of  seven  pounds  and  five 
shiDings  to  us  in  hand  well  and  truly  paid  by  George 
Jackson  of  this  place  Physician,  we  do  therefore  by  these 
presents,  sell,  alienate  and  confirme  to  him  the  sd  George 
Jackson,  To  Have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  to  him,  his 
Heirs  and  Assignes  for  ever;  In  witness  of  all  which 
we  have  sett  to  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  May. Anno 
dom :  1691 : 

John  Legg 

Janes  dennes 

nathanel  walton 

[54]  We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for 
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the  towne  and  Commoners  of  Marblehead  are  Impowred 
by  them  to  Look  after  all  encroached  Lands  &  compound 
on  reasonable  terms  wt  such  encroachers,  doe  by  these 
presents  Compound  and  sell  imto  Jacob  knight  brick¬ 
layer  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  that  parcell  of  Land 
and  rocks  that  his  lime  kill  and  Lime  house  standeth  on, 
bounded  with  the  high  waye  on  both  sides,  at  the  upper 
end  wt  the  Land  off  John  Legroo  and  at  the  Lower  end 
running  near  to  a  point;  for  which  rock  &  Land  he  the 
sd.  Jacob  knight  hes  paied  the  select  men  for  the  use  of 
the  commoners  thirtie  shillings  in  money  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  sd  Land  to  him  his  heires  and  assignes  for  ever 
and  to  enjoy  it  peaceably  &  quietly  wtout  molestation 
from  the  towne  or  commoners  of  marblehead  In  witnes 
whereof  we  have  sett  to  owr  hands  this  22*’  day  of  decem- 
ber  1685 

John  Legg 

nathanel  walton 

James  dennes 

At  a  Commoners  Meeting  in  Marblehead  January  the 
21. St.  1689/90  Legally  wamd  Its  voted  and  Agreed  by 
general  consent.  That  Leift:  James  Dennis,  mr.  Na¬ 
thaniel  walton,  and  Archibald  Ferguson  are  and  shal  be 
the  tnisties,  or  Committee,  for  the  Commoners  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  this  year;  And  Capt.  John  Legg  an  Assistant 
with  the  said  trusties,  or  committee ;  who  are  heirby  fully 
Impowred  to  prosecute  at  Law,  and  to  recover  of  all  and 
every  person,  who  are  and  stand  Endebted  to  the  com¬ 
moners  of  Marble-head,  by  bill,  booke  debt,  lease  rent 
promise,  or  any  other  engadgement,  and  to  release  and 
acqwit  all  and  every  person,  upon,  payment  of  any  their 
sd.  debts  and  engadgements ;  And  further  we  Impower 
owr  sd  trusties  or  committee  to  sell  outright  any  former 
Leases  of  Lands,  fish-fences,  swamps,  or  medow  grounds, 
to  all  and  every  person  who  pretend  any  lease,  claim,  or 
right  theirto,  and  to  grant  records,  and  bills  of  sale  for 
the  same;  And  upon  deniall,  or  refusall  of  any  person 
who  are  any  maner  of  way  Endebted  to  the  commoners 
of  Marblehead,  by  bill  booke  debt,  lease  rent,  promise  or 
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any  other  engadgement  to  satisfie  and  content  owr  sd 
trusties  or  committee  That  then  we  grant  and  giwe  to 
owr  abowesd.  trusties  or  committee  full  power  to  sell, 
alienate  &  confirme  to  any  other  person  any  the  sd.  Lands, 
fish  fences,  Swamps  or  medow  grounds,  they  paying  for 
the  same.  And  further  we  Impower  owr  sd.  trusties  to 
call  all  persons  to  Accompt  who  hawe  taken  or  shall  take 
any  parcells  of  towne  Land  either  by  house  lotts,  fences, 
or  any  manor  of  way;  And  to  make  all  and  every  such 
person  to  pay  for  the  same,  or  to  prosecute  at  Law  or 
by  agreement  to  sell,  or  any  other  manor  of  way  to  com¬ 
pound  as  they  shall  Judge  will  be  for  the  Commoners 
Interest;  And  to  proceed  forthwith  in  jill  those  affaires, 
and  to  render  an  Accompt  to  the  commoners  against  the 
10th.  day  of  Ajjrill,  and  to  continue  untill  others  are 
chosen  in  their  roome 

[55]  At  the  same  Commoners  meeting  January  2l3t. 
1689/90  Its  voted  and  agreed  by  general  consent  That 
no  maner  of  person  within  the  towneship  of  Marblehead 
for  time  to  come,  upon  any  pretence  whatsowever  shall 
take  in  any  common  Land  of  the  towneship  of  Marble¬ 
head  by  house  lott,  garden,  or  any  maner  of  fencing, 
wtout  the  Libertie,  approbation,  and  concurrence  of  Leift : 
James  Dennis  Mr.  Nathaniel  walton  and  Archibald  Fer¬ 
guson  the  present  trusties,  or  committee;  And  if  any 
person  otherway  presume,  we  heirby  giwe  full  power  to 
owr  sd.  trusties  to  throw  downe,  or  cause  to  be  throwmc 
downe  all  and  every  the  sd  houses;  fences,  or  whatever 
shall  be  sett  up  and  to  prosecute,  or  to  abide  triall  at 
Law,  or  any  ether  way  to  compound  or  aggree  wt  all  and 
and  every  such  person  and  to  allow  all  charges  that  shall 
be  expended  the[ir]  upon 

At  the  same  Commoners  meeting  January  the  2l3t: 
1689/90  Its  voted  and  agreed  by  generall  consent  That 
Archibald  Ferguson  shall  keep  the  commoners  booke,  and 
to  record  all  things  that  belong  theirto  for  the  year  en¬ 
suing 

We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for  the  towne 
of  lyiarblehead  and  Commoners  of  the  same  and  Impowred 
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by  them,  Have  sold  unto  Capt  John  pitman  off  Marble¬ 
head  a  small  strip  of  rocks  &  Land  Lying  near  to  his 
dwelling  house  in  Marblehead  two  pole  &  halfe  in 
breadth,  near  to  his  wall  and  about  three  pole  in  breadth 
at  the  upperend  to  the  northwest  and  four  pole  &  halfe 
in  length  bounded  wt  the  Commons  to  the  west  &  north 
east  &  north  west,  for  which  Land  &  Kockes  he  hath  paied 
to  us  in  hand  sixe  shillings  in  money  wheiroff  by  these 
we  discharge  him  off,  sell  alienat,  enfeosse,  and  Confirme 
unto  the  sd  Capt.  John  pitman  his  heires  executors  or 
assigns  the  sd.  parcell  of  Rocks  &  land  to  enjoy  it  peace¬ 
ably  &  quietly  wtout  any  molestation  or  trouble  from  the 
towne  or  commoners  off  Marblehead  In  witnes  wheirof 
we  have  sett,  to  owr  hands  this  29th  day  off  January 
1689/90 

James  dennes 
nathanel  walton 
Archibald  Ferguson 

[56]  An  Accompt  of  what  the  present  trusties  hawe 
Acted  and  done  for  this  present  year  1689/90 
we  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for  the  Com¬ 
moners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  have  sold  unto  wil¬ 
liam  -  Bartoll  senr.  all  that  Land  that  his  now  dwelling 
house  standeth  on  for  which  Land  he  hath  paied  to  us  the 
sume  of  ten  shillings  in  money  wherof  by  these  we  dis¬ 
charge  him  off,  sell,  alienate  enfeosse  and  Confirme  to 
the  said  wm:  Bartoll  senr.  his  heires  and  xVssignes  for¬ 
ever  the  sd.  parcell  of  Land  and  to  enjoy  it  peaceably  and 
quietly  wtout  any  molestation  from  the  towne,  or  com¬ 
moners  in  Marblehead  In  witnes  wherof  we  hawe  sett  to 
owr  hands  this  29th:  day  of  January  1689/90 

James  dennes 
nathanel  walton 
Archibald  Ferguson 

we  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for  the  Com¬ 
moners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  hawe  sold  unto  Elias 
Hendly  senr.  a  small  strip  of  Land  Lying  by  Goodman 
Merrets  mash  six  rod  in  Length,  on  rod  &  qwarter  south¬ 
east  end,  and  on  rod  at  the  northwest  end  for  which  Land 
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he  hath  paled  to  us  the  soume  of  thirtie  fiwe  shillings  in 
money  wherof  by  these  we  discharge  him  off,  sell,  alien¬ 
ate,  enfeosse  and  confirme  to  the  sd  Elias  Hendly  senr. 
his  heires  and  Assigns  for  ever  the  sd.  parcell  of  Land 
and  to  enjoy  it  peaceably  and  quietly  without  any  molesta¬ 
tion  from  the  towne  or  commoners  in  Marblehead.  In 
witnes  wherof  we  hawe  sett  to  owr  hands  this  29th.  day 
of  January  1689/90 

James  dennes 
na[t]hanel  walton 
Archibald  Ferguson 

We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for  the  Com¬ 
moners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  hawe  sold  unto  Ed¬ 
ward  Holman  senr.  a  parcel  of  Land  and  Rocks  bounded 
with  the  Land  of  John  Legroo  upon  the  northeast  end 
and  with  the  highway  upon  the  Southeast  side  and  with 
the  Land  of  william  woodly  upon  the  western  end  and 
with  the  towne  Commons  upon  the  North  west  side  for 
which  Land  and  rocks  he  hath  paied  to  us  the  Soume  of 
twintie  eight  shillings  in  money  whereof  by  these  we  dis¬ 
charge  him  off,  sell,  alienate  enfeosse,  and  confirme  to 
the  said  Edward  Holman  senr.  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever  the  sd.  parcell  of  Land  and  rocks,  and  to  enjoy 
it  peaceably  and  quietly  without  any  molestation  from 
the  towne  or  commoners  in  Marblehead.  In  witnes  wher- 
off  we  hawe  sett  to  owr  hands  this  29th.  day  off  January 
1689/90. 

James  dennes 
nathanel  wlton 
Archibald  Ferguson. 
[57]  We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for 
the  Commoners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  hawe  sold 
unto  Samuell  waldron  al  that  parcell  of  Land  halfe  a  pole 
in  breadth  Joyning  to  the  end  of  the  Land  that  was  for¬ 
merly  the  Land  of  James  Stilson  to  the  west  and  two 
pole  six  foot  in  lenght  Joyning  to  the  Land  of  Richard 
Trevet  to  a  rocke  to  both  end  of  the  sd.  wall  to  the  west 
for  which  Land  he  hath  paied  to  us  six  shillings  in  money 
wherof  by  these  we  discharge  him  off,  sell,  alienate,  en- 
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feosse,  and  Confirme  to  the  said  Samwell  waldron  his 
heires  and  assignes  for  ever  the  said  parcell  of  Land,  and 
to  enjoy  it  peaceably  and  quietly  without  any  molesta¬ 
tion  from  the  towne  or  commoners  in  Marblehead.  In 
witnes  wheroflF  we  hawe  sett  to  owr  hands  this  5th  day 
of  fehuary  1689/90 

nathanel  walton 
James  dennes 
Archibald  Ferguson 

We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  fiFor  the  Com¬ 
moners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  hawe  sold  unto  John 
kelly  now  of  Marblehead  all  that  parcell  off  Land  that 
his  now  dwelling  house  standeth  on  with  all  the  Land  as 
its  now  Laied  out  to  him  being  nine  pole  and  halfe  front¬ 
ing  to  the  high  way  towards  the  southeast  in  length,  fiwe 
pole  and  halfe  to  the  North  east  Joyning  to  the  wall  of 
John  Roads  senr.  in  the  breadth  and  eight  pole  and  halfe 
Joyning  to  the  wall  that  was  formerly  the  Land  of  John 
Gatchells  senr.  now  the  Land  and  wall  of  Jonathan  Cor¬ 
win  to  the  Northwest,  and  Elewen  pole  and  about  fiwe 
or  six  foot  Joyning  to  the  towne  Commons  abutting  to  a 
wall  that  stands  therupon  to  the  southwest  in  the  bredth 
on  the  other  side,  for  which  Land  soe  bounded  and  Laied 
out  he  hath  paied  to  us  the  present  trustees  the  soume  of 
fiwe  pounds  in  money,  wherof  by  these  we  discharge  him 
off  sell,  alienate,  Enfeosse  and  Confirme  to  the  said  John 
kelly  his  heires  Executors  Administrators,  and  Assigns 
for  ever  all  the  sd.  Land  that  his  house  now  standeth  on 
as  also  all  the  Land  that  is  now  Laied  out  and  by  these 
presents  bounded  to  Enjoy  it  peaceably  and  qwietly  with¬ 
out  any  molestation  from  the  towne  or  commoners  in 
Marblehead- 

In  witnes  and  to  the  truth  of  the  abowe  written  we  hawe 
sett  to  owr  hands  this  fifth  day  off  febuary  1689/90  in 
the  first  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  king  william  and  Mary 
of  England  etcet: 

James  dennes 
nathanel  walton 
Archibald  Ferguson 
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[58]  We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  Trustees  for 
the  Commoners  of  the  towne  of  Marblehead  hawe  sold 
unto  Jemina  Luckies  the  widow  of  Oliwer  Luckies  Late 
of  Marblehead  all  that  parcell  of  Land  that  her  now 
dwelling  house  standeth  on  with  all  the  Land  that  is  now 
Laied  out  to  her  being  eight  pole  and  halfe  in  front  to 
the  southwest  near  the  high  way  and  eight  pole  and  halfe 
to  the  north  east  Joyning  to  the  wall  and  Land  of  Richard 
Reed  in  Marblehead  and  four  pole  and  halfe  to  the  south¬ 
east  end  within  fiwe  foot  of  Robert  Codnars  house  only 
Length  of  the  house  and  the  wall  of  the  sd.  Codnars- 
Joyning  to  it  and  three  pole  and  halfe  to  the  commons 
to  the  northwest  end;  for  which  Land  soe  bounded  and 
Laied  out  to  the  sd.  Jemina  Luckies,  shee  hath  paied  to 
us  the  present  trustees  the  soume  off  fortie  shillings  in 
money  wherof  by  these  we  discharge  her  off,  sell,  alien¬ 
ate,  Enfeosse,  and  Confirme  to  the  saied  Jemina  Luckies 
the  widow  of  Oliver  Luckies,  his  heires.  Executors  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  Assigns  for  ever  all  the  sd.  Land  that 
Oliver  Luckies  house  now  Standeth  on  and  also  all  the 
Land  that  is  now  Laid  out  and  by  these  presents  bounded 
to  Enjoy  it  peaceably  and  qwietly  wthout  any  molestation 
from  the  towne  or  commoners  in  Marblehead  In  witnes 
and  to  the  truth  of  the  abowewritten  we  hawe  sett  to  our 
hands  this  twintie  seventh  day  of  March  1690  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  yeare  of  william  and  Mary  king  and  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  etcet 

James  dennes 
Archibald  Ferguson 
nathanel  wal[ton] 

The  Commoners  are  Credr:  Aprill. 7th:  1690 
To  money  pd.  pr.  William  Bartoll  10*  foil: 

45:-  00  10  00 

To  money  pd:  pr.  Elias  Hendly  senr.  I'** 

15’ foil:  45-  01  15  00 

To  money  pd  pr.  Edward  Holman  senr.  I'** 

8*  foil:  45-  01  08  00 

To  money  pd :  pr :  Samll :  waldren  6* :  foil :  45-  00  06  00 
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To  money  pd:  pr.  John  Kelly  5***  foil:  45-1-  05  00  00 
To  money,  pd:  pr.  Jemina  Luckies  2**’:foll: 

46-  02  00  00 

To  money  pd.  pr.  Capt.  Andrew  Cratey  as 

foU:  47.30*  01-10  00 

To  money  pd.  pr.  Capt.  John  pitman  as  foil: 

44.-  00  06  00 

To  money  pd.  pr.  Timothie  Goodwin  as  ffoil : 

-46-  01  05  00 

To  money  pd.  pr.  Mr.  Reed  due  by  bill  —  01  00  00 

To  money  pd.  pr  mr  George  Jackson  —  07  05  00 


022  5  00 


1692 

Aprill  11th  There  Remaines  in  Lt  James  Den¬ 
nis’s  handes  soe  much  monie  repaide  him  by 
Lt.  Bartlett  &  Seargeant  Woodes  which  was 
Lent  ye  Selectmen  on  the  other  side.  1.13. — 
(To  he  continued.) 


AMESBURY  CHURCH  RECORDS. 


Admissions  to  the  West  Pabish,  Now  Mebrimac. 


Abraham  Merrill,  William  Moulton,  Abraham  Merrill, 
Jr.,  Abigail  Merrill,  Ruth  Moulton,  Phebe  Tudcer, 
from  Second  Church,  Newbury,  about  1726. 

Hannah  Whittier,  Kezia  Colby  from  Salisbury,  Jane 
Fowler  of  Newbury,  before  1730. 

Jonathan  Kelly  and  wife  Esther,  Thomas  Merrill  and 
wife  Abigail,  John  Fowler,  Jr.,  Caleb,  wife  of  Caleb 
Pillsbury,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Peterson,  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Caleb  Pillsbury,  Mary  Davis  (now 
Nichols),  Richard  Kelly,  Jr.,  wife  of  John  Fowler, 
Jr.,  Robert  Rogers;  wife  of  Wells  Chase,  Benjamin 
Morse  and  wife.  Dr.  Fowler’s  wife,  from  Newbury; 
Jonathan  Pulsifer  and  wife  Susanna,  from  Second 
Church,  Gloucester,  Judith  Whittier,  Martha  Chase, 
Thomas  Stevens,  from  Brookfield;  Stephen  Pattin 
of  Boston;  Elizabeth  Stevens,  wife  of  Deacon,  from 
Newbury,  Enoch  Chase  and  wife  Judith,  from 
Amesbury;  Hannah,  wife  of  Timothy  Hoyt,  from 
Salisbury;  all  from  1730-1761. 

Widow  Hannah  Kent,  from  Newbury,  Oct.  18,  1761. 

Martha  Chase,  from  Fourth  Church,  Newbury,  June  8, 
1737. 

Enoch  Chase  and  wife,  from - ,  June  13,  1744. 

Rev.  Francis  Welch,  from  Plaistow,  June  3,  1789. 

Joshua  Plummer  and  wife  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  East  Parish,  July  5,  1792. 

Rev.  David  iSmith,  from  Leicester,  Jan.  28,  1795. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Smith,  wife  of  Rev.  David,  from  Second 
Church,  Haverhill,  Sept.  11,  1796. 

Dismissions  from  the  West  Parish,  Now  Merrimac. 

Dea.  Thomas  Stevens  and  wife,  to  Church  of  Rev.  B. 
Parker,  Sept.  13,  1761. 

Mary  Woodman  (formerly  Sanders)  to  Mr.  Tufts,  May 
13,  1730. 

Abraham  Colby,  to  Pennycook,  Nov.  8,  1730. 

Michael  Lancaster  and  his  mother  to  Methuen,  Mar.  10, 
1730-31. 

Alice  Bartlett,  Feb.  6,  1731-32. 
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Mrs.  Godfrey,  formerly  Sargent,  and  Mrs.  Kent,  former¬ 
ly  Rowell,  May  20,  1732. 

Ebenezer  Abbot,  to  First  Church,  Andover,  Dec.  9,  1733. 

Thomas  Merrill  and  wife,  to  Second  Church,  Bradford, 
Aug.  13,  1735. 

Rachel  Stevens,  now  Webster,  to  Chester,  May  10,  1739. 

Susanna  Kelly  and  Sarah  Davis,  to  Second  Church,  Me¬ 
thuen,  Sept.  20,  1741. 

Jonathan  Colby  and  wife  to  Chester,  Apr.  22,  1742. 

John  Fowler,  Jr.,  and  wife  to  Contoocook,  June  9,  1742. 

Jonathan  Pulsifer  and  wife,  to  Kensington,  Mar.  9, 
1742-43. 

Aaron  Patten  and  Mary  Blasdell,  now  Webster,  to  church 
where  they  are  now  living,  May  9,  1744. 

Orlando  Colby  and  wife  and  Mary  Webster,  to  Chester, 
Nov.  18,'  1744. 

Joseph  Kelly  and  wife,  Robert  Hunkings  and  wife,  James 
Bradbury  and  wife,  George  Hastings  and  wife,  Ezra 
Chase  and  wife,  Joseph  Kelly,  Jr.,  and  wife,  widow 
Ruth  Hastings  and  Judith  Kelly,  in  order  to  their 
being  gathered  into  a  church  in  East  Precinct  of 
Haverhill,  Nov.  25,  1744. 

Tirzah  Ordway,  now  Ealy,  to  East  parish,  Haverhill, 
Mar.  31,  1745. 

James  Ordway,  Jr.,  to  First  Church,  Methuen,  July  14, 
1745. 

Mary  Dent,  (late  Challis),  to  First  Church,  Kingston, 
July  14,  1745. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  to  First  Church,  Newbury,  Nov.  17, 
1745. 

Mary  Bartlett,  to  Second  Church,  Sutton,  Nov.  15,  1747. 

Joseph  Collins,  and  wife,  to  South  Hampton,  Apr.  12, 
1749. 

Judith  Whittier  to  Haverhill,  July  18,  1749. 

Mary  Dent  and  Dorothy  Sleeper,  to  Kingston,  July  18, 
1749. 

Thomas  Stevens,  to  Hardwick,  Feb.  10,  1750. 

William  Harvy  and  wife,  to  Fourth  Church,  Newbury, 
Feb.  10,  1750. 

John  Sargeant,  Jr.,  and  wife,  to  Methuen,  Mar.  26,  1752. 

Samuell  Hadly  and  wife,  Nathan  Goodwin  and  wife, 
Edmund  Sawyer  and  wife,  Amos  Clark  and  wife. 
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John  Muzzy,  John  Hunkins,  Jerusha  Stevens  and 
Hannah  Heath,  in  order  to  their  being  gathered  into 
a  church  at  Hampstead,  May  31,  1752. 

Jane  Kelly,  now  Brown,  to  Newbury  Newtown,  Mar.  28, 
1756. 

Joseph  Short,  to  Newbury  Newtown,  Apr.  25,  1756. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson,  to  Newbury,  May  10,  1758. 

William  Rowell,  David  Sargent  and  wife,  Thomas  Fowler 
and  wife,  Henry  Bagley  and  wife,  Reuben  Hoyt  and 
wife,  Christopher  Rowell  and  wife,  widow  Sarah 
Bartlett,  Elizabeth  Bart  let,  Sarah  Jewell,  widow 
Ruth  Merrill,  Mary  Jewell,  gathered  with  others  in 
a  church  at  Newtown,  N.  H.,  Dec.  3,  1758. 

Ann  Hobbs,  to  Newtown,  May  13,  1759. 

Jemima  Foot,  to  First  Church,  Kingston,  May  13,  1759. 

Hannah  Collby  and  the  wife  of  Daniel  Colby  and  David 
Teuxbury,  Jr.,  to  the  church  where  they  now  live, 
Oct.  10,  1759. 

Mercy,  wife  of  John  Pressy,  to  Sandown,  Nov.  25,  1759. 

Israel  Dow  and  wife  and  wife  of  Benjamin  Tucker,  Jr., 
to  Sandown,  May  18,  1760. 

Dea.  Stevens  and  wife,  to  Rev.  B.  Parker’s,  Sept.  13, 
1761. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Nichols,  to  First  Church,  Kingston,  Sept. 
12,  1762. 

Paine  Wingate,  to  Second  Church,  Hampton,  Dec.  4, 
1763. 

Anna  Teuxbury,  now  Collby,  to  Hawk,  Mar.  29,  1764. 

Widow  Jemima  Sargent,  to  Suncook,  Nov.  14,  1764. 

Widow  Elizabelli  Clark  and  wife  of  Parrot  Hadly,  to 
Nottingham,  July  13,  1766. 

J.  J.  Currier  and  Joseph  Dow  and  wife,  to  Goffstown, 
Oct.  13,  1771. 

Mehitabel  Emerson,  to  Atkinson,  Aug.  15,  1773. 

Judith  Silver,  to  Hopkinson,  July  12,  1774. 

Ruth  Pressy,  to  East  part  of  Pownalborough,  Sept.  18, 
1774. 

Wife  of  Eliot  Collby,  to  Warner,  Jan.  30,  1780. 

Mrs.  Eunice  White  and  Mrs.  Betsey  Parker,  to  any 
church,  Feb.  14,  1790. 

John  Kelly,  to  church  in  Hampstead  where  he  is  to  be 

ordained,  Oct.  18,  1792. 
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Crusadeh  in  Crinoline.  The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  By  Forrest  Wilson.  1941.  706  pp.,  large  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  J,  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  definitive  biography  of  one  of  the  most  indomitable 
and  intelligent  of  ninet^nth  century  writers  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  As  one  of  the  famous  Beecher  family,  she  had  a 
background  in  her  own  right,  and  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  Cal¬ 
vin  Stowe,  perhaps  the  greatest  Biblical  scholar  of  his  era, 
whose  career  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  out¬ 
standing,  she  achieved  fame  and  fortune  with  her  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.  There  is  a  story  that  when  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  received  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  White  House  in  1862,  he 
exclaimed,  “So  this  is  the  little  lady  who  made  this  big 
war.”  The  author  has  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work  in 
following  the  hectic  life  of  his  subject,  through  Litchfield, 
Hartford,  Cincinnati,  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  Andover,  and  in 
giving  a  picture  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived  without 
dragging  in  too  much  background  to  befog  the  true  biog¬ 
raphy.  It  is  a  fat  volume,  but  it  is  never  for  one  moment 
dull  reading,  from  the  date  of  her  birth  to  her  burial  beside 
her  husband  in  the  Chapel  Cemetery  at  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  complete  bibliography  and  a  very  full  index 
are  provided.  There  are  thirty  illustrations,  including  a 
newly  discovered  daguerreotype,  which  is  used  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Story  on  the  Willow  Plate.  Adapted  from  the 
Chinese  Legend  by  Leslie  Thomas.  With  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  1940.  47  pp.,  square  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Company. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  little  volume  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  fascinating  story.  This  famous  blue 
and  white  china,  which  has  been  used  by  people  all  over 
the  world  for  so  many  years,  has  a  tale  connected  with  it 
that  is  romantic.  It  will  make  a  pretty  gift  book  at  any 
season. 

Descendants  of  Micum  McIntire.  A  Scottish  High¬ 
lander,  deported  by  Oliver  Cromwell  after  the  Battle 
of  Dunbar,  September  3,  1650,  and  settled  at  York, 
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Maine,  about  1668,  Compiled  and  published  by  Robert 
Harry  Mclntire.  1940.  158  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus, 

Rutland,  Vt. :  Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Price, 
$4.00. 

This  genealogy  includes  all  the  Mclntires  of  this  section 
as  well  as  of  other  places  in  New  England.  It  has  been 
compiled  with  thoroughness  and  can  be  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

An  Academic  Courtship.  Letters  of  Alice  Freeman  and 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  1886-1887.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Caroline  Hazard.  1940.  259  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press.  Price,  $3.00, 

This  book  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Wellesley  College  and 
Harvard  College  in  the  eighties,  besides  being  a  testimony 
to  a  delightful  courtship  b^etween  two  very  important  per¬ 
sonages, — he  a  professor  at  Harvard  and  she,  the  president 
of  the  then  young  Wellesley  College.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  sister, 
who  edited  the  letters,  writes  that  although  in  some  degree 
the  letters  are  too  intimate  to  be  published,  yet  “I  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  letters  now  in  my  possession  written  by 
him  to  my  sister  while  she  was  president  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  those  written  by  her  in  return,  and  especially  the  let¬ 
ters  written  by  them  after  marriage,  contain  too  much  of 
general  interest  and  rare  spiritual  beauty  to  remain  longer 
a  ^private  possession.’  ”  Miss  Hazard  has  written  a  very 
understanding  introduction.  So  much  of  their  story  cen¬ 
ters  around  Boxford  that  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  Essex  County  people. 

Whittling  Boy.  The  Story  of  Eli  Whitney,  By  Roger 
Burlingame.  1941.  370  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  the  first  full  biography  of  the  inventor  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  gin,  and  with  meagre  facts  to  begin  with,  the  a’  ‘^hor 

has  dug  up  more  source  material  than  his  friends  ir 

thought  was  possible.  Born  on  a  farm  in  Westbor  ^n, 

Massachusetts,  Whitney  studied  law  at  Yale,  astounding  the 
professors  by  mending  a  broken  astronomical  instrument  no 
one  else  could  put  together.  But  it  was  while  teaching  in 
Georgia  that  he  devised  his  great  invention,  which  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  boon  to  millions  of  people.  In  1798,  when  war 
threatened,  America  prepared  for  defense  and  it  was  Whit- 
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ney  who  persuaded  the  solons  at  Washington  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  technique,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  to¬ 
day’s  mass  production.  An  interesting  biography  of  an 
early  engineer,  liecomniended  to  all  libraries. 

Space  in  Medieval  Tainting  and  the  Forerun ners  of 
Perspective.  By  Miriam  Schild  Bunim.  1940.  261 
pp.  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

As  concerns  medieval  art,  this  is  the  first  full  study  of 
the  development  of  space,  which  with  its  corollary,  perspec¬ 
tive,  has  proved  a  fertile  field  of  research  for  our  knowledge 
of  both  ancient  and  Renaissance  art.  This  study  traces  these 
types  through  successive  modification  from  the  Carolingian 
period  through  the  fourteenth  century.  The  author  has  been 
granted  two  successive  summer  scholarships  at  the  Institut 
d’Art  et  d’Archeologie  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  has 
received  a  fellowship  from  Columbia  University  to  prepare 
the  manuscript.  A  grant  from  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  made  possible  the  publication.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  especially  fine.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
art  libraries. 

The  Writings  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Mason  Wade.  1941.  608  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New 

York:  The  Viking  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  well-known  literary  critic.  Mason  Wade,  had  such 
success  with  his  recent  biography  of  Margaret  Fuller  that 
he  has  been  induced  to  reproduce  some  of  the  best  otf  her 
writings.  He  does  not  consider  her  a  great  writer,  because 
she  wrote  too  much  and  too  hastily,  but  she  was  rather  a 
literary  journalist  of  no  mean  ability.  Conversation  and 
not  the  written  word  was  her  natural  medium,  but  he  has 
selected  a  number  of  her  most  important  works  for  reprint¬ 
ing.  Because  she  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best 
letter-writers  of  her  day,  Mr.  Wade  has  reproduced  twenty- 
five  letters  written  to  the  literary  people  of  the  time,  some 
of  which  have  not  been  available  before.  Her  writings  reveal 
“the  constantly  expanding  horizons  of  one  who  began  as  a 
Cambridge  prodigy  and  ended,  despite  grave  handicaps  of 
environment  and  temperament,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.” 
A  section  has  been  devoted  to  criticism,  because  Margaret 
Fuller  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  American  critics. 
iVll  who  read  the  biography  will  wish  to  have  this  companion 
volume. 
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Sib  William  Phips.  Treasure  Fisherman  and  Governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  By  Alice  Lounsberry. 
1941.  323  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  Ulus.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.00. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  biographies  of  New  England 
historical  characters,  and  when  it  is  an  especially  good  one, 
like  this  particular  volume,  we  are  duly  thankful.  Born  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  in  1651,  of  parents  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  from  Bristol,  England,  Phips  early  displayed  indomi¬ 
table  courage  and  resourcefulness.  He  learned  to  build 
ships  in  Maine,  and  while  yet  a  young  man  settled  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  big  metropolis  of 
New  England,  he  startled  the  wealthy  people  of  the  town 
by  marrying  a  rich  widow,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Roger 
Spencer,  a  man  “of  good  fashion,”  so  said  Cotton  Mather. 
His  ambition  drove  him  on  until  he  became  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  Boston,  even  as  he  himself  had  prophesied,  “that 
he  should  yet  be  a  captain  of  a  King’s  ship;  and  that  he 
should  come  to  the  command  of  better  men  than  he  accounted 
himself.”  His  departure  for  England  and  his  subsequent 
miraculous  recovery  of  lost  treasure  in  the  ocean  near  the 
West  Indies  which  loot  he  brought  back  to  James  II  who 
knighted  liim,  his  career  as  Major  General  of  the  forces 
against  Port  Royal  and  as  the  Royal  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  his  suppression  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  are 
all  told  with  zest  and  precision.  His  life  was  a  success 
story  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  made  enemies,  of  course, 
and  it  was  while  he  was  in  London,  whence  he  was  called 
to  answer  some  political  charges,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-four.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  where  in  all  probability  the  lead-covered  coffin 
still  reposes  under  the  organ  gallery,  although  the  church 
was  shattered  by  German  bombs.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Gold  Rush  by  Sea.  From  the  Journal  of  Garrett  W.  Low. 
Edited  by  Kenneth  Haney.  1941.  187  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  Philadel])hia :  Llniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  diarist  left  one  of  the  most  readable  and  humorous 
accounts  of  the  rush  to  California  around  the  Horn  that 
has  been  published  for  many  a  day.  It  is  edited  by  his 
grandson.  The  voyage  from  New  York  was  made  in  the 
packet-ship  Washington  Irving,  after  a  short  trip  from  up¬ 
per  New  York  State,  beginning  in  November,  1850.  Reach- 
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ing  Valparaiso,  the  next  April,  where  a  tremendous  earth¬ 
quake  nearly  destroyed  the  city,  they  transferred  to  the 
John  Bertram.  Low  records  that  she  “is  a  new  ship  and 
made  a  quick  passage  here  notwithstanding  she  had  her 
mainmast  sprung  off  Cape  Horn,  and  was  not  able  to  carry 
much  sail.”  This  vessel  was  owned  in  Salem  and  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  Boston,  It  was  built  in  ninety  days  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  trade.  An  interesting  tale  of  the  gold  rush  days. 

Fares,  Please  !  From  Horse-Cars  to  Streamliners.  By 
John  Anderson  Miller.  1941.  204  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
Price,  $3.50. 

The  development  of  transportation  during  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years  is  told  here  with  much  detail  and  a  wealth  of 
pictures.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  repro¬ 
ductions  of  styles  of  horse-cars,  trolleys,  cable-cars,  and  buses 
from  the  horse-drawn  omnibus  of  1827  to  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  buses.  There  is  romance  in  the  story  and  the  author 
tells  much  concerning  vivid  personalities  connected  with  the 
transit  business  which  adds  to  the  interest.  There  is  a  bib¬ 
liography  and  a  good  index.  This  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  interested  in  railroads — and  the  many  collectors  of 
transportation  photographs  in  this  country. 
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